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A_ PUBLIC APOLOGY 


Whispers, Dissem 
n A Valley Town 


McALLEN 

This isa story about a man 
and his wife who live in a Val- 
ley town, about a civil defense 
instructor, and about the curi- 
ous pressures which exist in 
this and no doubt countless 
other American communities. 

Jack Butler is 40, an oilman and 
a lawyer. He was raised in East 
Texas, moved to the Valley and 
graduated from Mission High 
School in 1938. ‘At the University 
of Texas he got a bachelor’s and 


Willie Morris 


a master’s in economics, served 
three years in the Philippines as 
an army transportation corps lieu- 
tenant, finished a law degree at 
Texas. After he married, he went 
to work as an assistant attorney 
general under Price Daniel in 1949. 
Then he came back to Hidalgo 
County as an assistant district at- 
torney before going into the oil 
business. 





the Valley. 


sociation of University. 


Democratic Women. There 
low-rent labor camp which 
town runs, 





children of kindergarten age. 





/ 


He has been active in politics as 
a Democrat and has been chair- 
man of Yarborough campaigns in 
McAllen. Last year he was in 
charge of the Kennedy-Johnson 
campaign in McAllen, and earlier 
this year he was Cong. Jim 
Wright's manager for the sena- 
torial district in the U.S. Senate 
race. 


“Operation Abolition” in the 


the local paper, 


Three friends went 
‘(About 40 people were there. 


His wife, Jane, is 36. She was 
born and raised in the West Texas 
town of Ranger, and her father is 
also an oilman. She was first in 
her graduating class and won the 


State American Legion declama- (Continued on Page 3) 


years. She married and went to 


Mrs. Butler, the mother of three 
boys, is active in the American As- 
Women, 
secretary of the McAllen city coun- 
cil of the P-TA, and membership 
chairman of the Hidalgo County 
is a 

the 
and she and several 
other women set up shop in an old 
building there summer before last 
and on a voluntary basis taught 
English to a number of laborers’ 


Last spring there was a private 
showing of the controversial film 
Mc- 
Allen library. It was advertised in 
the Valley Eve- 
ning Monitor—a member of the 
Hoiles chain. Mrs. Butler had read 
about the film and decided to go. 
with her. 


After the showing of the film, 
Mrs. Butler stood up and asked if 
there would be any discussion. 
The man who had introduced the 
film said there could be: Mrs. But- | 
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« in Texas: 
¢ United States 
And World Opinion 


HOUSTON 

America’s official public re- 
lations director told a conven- 
tion of public relations men in 
Houston this week that this 
country should “stop living a 
lie at home so the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency can tell the 
truth abroad.” 

Edward R. Murrow, former CBS 
commentator now in charge of 
USIA, criticized racial inequality 
and right-wing excesses in a 
speech before the Public Relations 
Society of America in the Sham- 
rock-Hilton. 

“We must tell the world what 
manner of man lives here,” Mur- 
row said. “We cannot convince 
others that we are not what we 
are not. It is not easy to mingle 
with the African diplomat when 
in this country we will not meet 
with the Negro socially. 

“When the next headline story 
bursts out of the Southland to be 
emblazoned in papers from Rabat 
to Rangoon, do not turn to your 
information agency claiming that 
have not told ‘our story’ 
abroad. It is not within our means 
to contradict that which we are. 
The very trouble may be that part 
of ‘our story’ has gone abroad.” 

Murrow singled out “the mock 
patriots” in America today who 
would “spy upon their very neigh- 
bors; they would impeach the ju- 
diciary; they would support the 
intrusion of politics into the mili- 
tary; they would abandon the 
United Nations; they would im- 
pose upon the land stifling uni- 
formity falsely labelled as ‘loyalty.’ 

“They would deny dissent; they 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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‘Texans’ 


Demand 


Dobie Blackout 


AUSTIN 

In a climactic effort in 
crease their influence in the 
selection and editing of the 
state’s public school textbooks 
members of Evetts Haley's 
“Texans for America’ came 
up with a couple of surprise 
damnations when they appear 
ed before the Texas State 
Board of Education this week 
For the first time in publi 
testimony, the Haleyites de 
manded that J. Frank Dobie’s 


Bob Sherrill 


name be stricken from “sug 
gested reading’ lists in 
textbooks because, they 


to 





all 


said 


he along with a number of 


other famous Americans sign 


ed an advertisement appearing 


York Times in 
that 
yf 


in the New 
1947, an advertisement 
appealed for the protection 
“our democratic rights” 

the democratic rights of 
then-legal Communist Party 

America. 

Also for the first time, the Tex 
ans for America attempted 
prove that the Webster Publish 
ing Company, publishers of one 
the most viciously 
books, has in the past been 
legedly willing 
communists in a 
campaign brainwash member 
of our military forces. 


the 


opposed 

an 
collaborator wit 
pamphleteerin 


to 


At stake 
portions of this year's $6 mill 
book budget, the 


were contracts 


state and 





tion contest on Americanism. 
After spending two years at Ste- 
phens in Columbia, Mo., she came 
to the University of Texas, where 
she majored in Latin-American 
studies. She was a Pi Phi, a Phi 
Beta Kappa, and a “Bluebonnet 
Belle” beauty queen. After gradu- 
ating in 1945, she taught in the 
UT Spanish Department for five 


DALLAS 





MULLINAX OF DALLAS 





The ideas of a man who does 
not write for publication or 


= hold public office may be orig- 





inal and creative, 


Observer 
Notebook 


WE HAD OCCASION during 
the regular session of the legis- 
lature to watch prison system 
director O. B. Ellis in action, 
two or three times, before the 
appropriations committees. 
Chain - smoking cigarettes, 
speaking gravel-voiced in the 
tones of doom, he laid his case 
squarely on the line. “All hell 
is going to break loose. down 
there,” he warned, if the legis- 
lature didn’t appropriate 
enough money for more build- 
ings and sufficient funds to ap- 
prove the situation with the 
prison guards. The legislators 
knew he meant it. He spoke 
with pride, justly so, of the im- 
provements in the Texas prison 
system witbin the last decade. 
When he took over 13 years 
ago, the state’s prisons bore 
close comparisor. with English 
gaols of the pre-Bentham era. 


His persistent pleas before 
(Continued on Page 4) 


but generally they will 
come to the attention 
citizens. 





- Ronnie Dugger 


Consider Otto Mullinax, 
partner of Mullinax, Wells, 
and Mauzy, and one 

leading labor 
who know him 


ris, 
state's 
Those 


lawyers 


brim of an active, free, 
cluttered mind. During 
server interview one evening 
his Dallas home, he 
what is worrying his values, 
the most these 


was 


conscience, 
He said: 


conscience personally 
an unwillingness 


ries my 
apparently 


lives. 
“I mean that our technology 
buying for us a 


must be invested in a useful way 
and a most useful way 
and more education, inquiry, 
learning for learning’s sake. 





senior 
Mor- 
of the 


they may 
even be of great importance, 
not 
of the 


4 


can sense 
that his ideas fall forth from the 
and un- 
an Ob- 
in 
asked 
his 
days. 


“The thing I believe that wor- 
is 
of 
people who have the capacity but 
who refuse to go to school all their 


is 
tremendous 
amount of leisure. It can buy an 
even greater amount. That leisure 


is more 
and 





“I just don’t believe that there 


is a sufficient yearning after learn- | humans 


ing. It may 


| 
| 


be that first people | 


aspired for creature comforts and | 


now they're enjoying them. But 
just to become a large consumer 
seems to me the most foolish way 
for a person to spend his life. 
Maybe it's a question of time. 

“In the last 178 years we have 
lost sight of Thomas Jefferson's 
goal on this business of education. 
Not only must everyone be edu- 
cated, but everybody must become 
as fully educated as he is capable 
of being. It does not end at 21, it 
should continue till you step right 
into your coffin. 

“Now this statement, I 
never made it to anybody except 
the boys at the office and a small 
group of preachers. 

“Our U.S. Constitution is fast 
becoming outmoded, because it 
needs a fourth branch of govern- 
ment, with all constitutional guar- 
antees. This branch I call educa- 
tion—executive, legislative, judi- 
cial, educational. Its entire moti- 
vation is to furnish tatal educa- 
tion to the total population. 

“More and more of the public 
effort, money, and resources moves 
into this area. We need a fourth 
branch of the government with 
constitutional guarantees to in- 
sure its existence beyond the right 
of any other branch to destroy it. 
It would have the constitutional 
freedom to inquire beyond the na- 


have 





A Free and Active Mind 


this 


beyond 


tional objectives of nat 
humans 
tional boundaries, even beyond 


boundaries of 


to 
ternational all 
tions as nations. 

“I suspect there are 
values that are going to be 
fied as human values that owe 
legiance to nothing except ot! 
human beings—wherever they 1 
live, be born or raised 

“IT am trying to transcen 
idea, ‘nation to nation,’ 
the idea, 

“There 
this earth we recognize 
unalienable God - given 
whatever you want to call it 
values that will produce 
to individual 
ividuals are able to rise to 

“National, 
continental 
completely suppressing them 
don't even know they 
there's bound to be a relationsh 
between me and some 
China and some Hindu 
that if I was able to see 
my basic needs and way 
and he was able to see beyond ! 
basic ngeds and way of life 
could sense without even definin 

“We -need a fourth 
government so citizens can 
to be better than they 
basic guarantees that 
the immediate values expressed | 
the executive branch.” 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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transcen 


and 


publishers won out—by 
of the state board 
that turned back 
otests at this stage. 

the full defeat 
y the Haleyites this year 
xtbook war. Even so, no 
xtbooks will be used by 
the next nine 
does to some de- 
editorial stamp of 

group. J. B. Golden, 
exas Education Agency's 
has said (Obs., 
has to some 
and 


vote 


tion 


first 


during 
not 
the 


vision, 
state 


each history 


the 
ted 


book adopted this year 
Haley's views. 

»w much editing of that 
it is impossi- 
out because the record 
textbook committee is 
and no officer of the 

sr 2) 


been done, 


tinued on 





Rayburn ls Dead; 
Kennedy Mourns 
‘Devoted Servant’ 


BONHAM 
Speaker Sam Rayburn 
President 


of cancer. 
told the nation that 
»st a devoted servant 
nching friend.” Sena- 
iph Yarborough eulo- 
“the tallest 
who “wrote 


burn as 
them all” 

with legislation that 
to- 


world we know 


bserver, going to 


ist defer until next 
editorial remarks.) 
as e@X- 
Rayburn's death, 
5:20 a.m. Thurs- 


in 


logies were 
me al 
apparent pain, 


iis death the 
physicians that 

iad known since Sept. 
was stricken with 


came 


d that there was no 
his recovery. On Oct. 
granted his 
be from the 
fedical Center in Dal- 

small Bonham hos- 

could spend his last 
hometown 


irn Was 


moved 


ong his 


79. He had 
years in Congress, 
twice as long as 


was 


48 
eaker, 
vious speaker. 
was the order of serv- 
for Rayburn's funeral: 
in state in the 
Library until 
last rites would be 
ted in the First Baptist 
at 1:30 p.m. Saturday 
rial would be in the 
family plot in the 
Wild Cemetery. 


ild lie 


ayburn 
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BOLLER HISTORY SURVIVES VOTE _ 





Haley's Condemnations 


(Continued from Page 1) 
TEA can or will elaborate on the 
agreement reached between the 
committee and the pubdlishers. 

The books were adopted for a 
six-year period, but because the 
state education agency is pressed 
for.money, it will likely extend the 
adoptions another three years at 
the end of the contract period to 
make maximum use of the text- 
books purchased during the first 
six years. (Several representatives 
of publishing houses complained 
to the Observer this week that 
Texas is using an antiquated meth- 
od of book purchase. They said 
most states leave the book select- 
ing up to local school districts and 
that these local groups sign con- 
tracts for shorter periods, allowing 
for the frequent adoption of im- 
proved texts.) 

The Webster Publishing Co. was 
attacked by Haley because it is 
publishing This Is Our Nation by 
Dr. Paul F. Boller Jr. of the SMU 
history department, and Haley 
charges Boller is “soft on com- 
munism” because he belongs to an 
organization which advocates inte- 
gration of schools. The U.S. Jus- 
tice Department says the organi- 
zation is not a subversive group, 
but Haley has said the Justice 
Department isn’t on its toes and 
doesn't know. 


No ‘Wild-eyed Views’ 

He got some support from the 
state board of education. One 
member, B. E. Masters, former 
president of Kilgore Junior Col- 
lege, moved that the book be re- 
jected. 

“I have read all the history 
books and find them all interest- 
ing,” said Masters. “But I feel too 
many of our authors are putting 
their own opinions in. If you take 
those controversial matters and 
give both sides to it, there would 
be no trouble. But the authors 
insist on inserting their own opin- 
lions too. The author of This Is 


Our Nation puts in too many of! 


his opinions. 

“All of his writers 
book’s suggested reading list) 
lean to the left, as you well know. 
... At that age (the age of high 
school students) we are trying to 
make Americans. We're not trying 
to fill them with wild-eyed views. 
I have no fuss with the bookmen, 
but we're trying to keep our 
country straight, and if it grows 
crooked it will be through our 
schools. .. . 

“Not all of our teachers are good 
readers and they can’t correct 
these things before the students. 

“Too many books mention revo- 
lutions. Our children shouldn't 
hear so much about revolution. 
The American war for indepen- 
dence wasn’t necessarily a revolu- 
tion, it was a war for indepen- 
dence.” 

Masters’ move to eliminate Bol- 
ler’s book from the approved list 
was seconded by T. R. Hughston 
of Clarksville. In a voice vote, it 
sounded as if Masters got half a 
dozen of the board's 21 votes. 
When a record vote was called 
for, board chairman W. W. Jack- 
son of San Antonio hurriedly con- 
ceded he would recognize the mo- 
tion as having been defeated. 


Binion Believes 
Masters’ emphasizing his doubt 
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that many teachers are able to 
“correct these things before the 
children” was an obvious refer- 
ence to a statement made by an- 
other board member, conservative 
attorney Jack Binion of Houston, 
who had interrupted the testimony 
of Dr. Don I. Riddle, a Paris vet- 
erinarian and chairman of the 
Texans for America’s textbook po- 
licing committee, to tell him in a 
loud voice: 

“I have great faith in American 
teachers and superintendents to 
tell the students” (whether or not 
an author is a suspected subver- 
sive). “I'm not scared of commu- 
hism sneaking in on American 
schools. You have the right to 
come in and make your com- 
plaints. That's fine, but I just don’t 
agree with them. I believe in 
America. I believe in the schools 


of America. And I don't like to! 


slur somebody as a commie if I 
don’t know whether they are or 
not.” When Riddle answered that 
it would take more time to re- 
spond than he felt the board 
would cheerfully grant, Binion 
came back in a rough voice, “Aw, 
forget _ 
- Binion was the only member of 
the committee to openly oppose 
the Texans for America and the 
only member of the committee to 
suggest that if there were those 
in the audience who wanted to 
speak in opposition to Haley they 
should be given the opportunity. 
Jackson had previously assured 
Haley and his followers that they 
would be granted “all the time 
they reasonably need.” But when 
Binion asked time for the opposi- 
tion, if any, Jackson said the board 
was terribly pressed for time, but 
if the board wanted to give the 
Haley opposition an opportunity 
to talk he would be ruled by the 
board's vote. However, he did not 
put the question to a vote and he 
did not ask the audience if there 
was anybody present who wanted 
to speak in opposition to Haley. 
There the matter died. 


Haley Backs Up 

Only at one other point did it 
look briefly as if Haley might run 
into a rough time, and this was 
at the first of the hearing when 
board member C. Ray Holbrook 
of Texas City interrupted Haley 
before he had said half a dozen 
sentences and demanded: 

“I'd like to ask you one ques- 
tion that has been bothering me 
for some months. It may color my 
thinking this morning. In connec- 
tion with your campaign against 
the counseling programs in the 
schools, you have been sending 
out newsletters implying that 
some members of this board are 
soft on communism. How can we 
respect your opinion this morn- 
ing?” 

Haley said Holbrook “misinter- 
preted those letters” and he as- 
sured him he did not feel the 
board is soft on communism. Bin- 
ion, apparently also referring to 
the newsletters, invited Haley to 
voice all his complaints to the 
board's face that morning or “for- 
ever hold your peace.” 

Riddle was asked what qualifi- 
cations he had for criticizing his- 
tory books. He said he was a grad- 
uate of Texas A&M and was 
something of an expert on the sub- 
ject of subversion, because “we 
have studied (it) for many years.” 
He added, “We, I personally, have 
been amazed and frightened .. . at 
activities of the Communist Party 
in education” and he estimated 
that on the suggested reading lists 
in the history books offered for 
adoption in Texas this year, “al- 
most 30 percent of the authors are 
on subversive lists.” 

Asked by a board member if he 
didn’t think the teachers were 
competent to explain which au- 
thors were doubtfully loyal, Rid- 





dle said he was afraid most teach- 
ers aren't familiar with who's sub- 
versive and who isn’t. “The (sub- 
versive) list is immense,” he said. 
“I have found people on there 
with a long list of subversive af- 
filiations who I didn’t suspect un- 
til I began this study.” He indi- 
cated he thought the state board 
of education might also need some 
help along those lines. 

“Our resources are at your dis- 
posal,” he said. “Our library is im- 
mense.” 


Another Critic 

Dobie’s loyalty was questioned 
in the testimony of Mrs. Joan 
Slay of Fort Worth, a Texans for 
America boek critic. She testified 
against Rise of the American Na- 
tion, co-authored by Merle Curti, 
Pulitzer Prize-winning historian of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

She identified herself: “I’m a 
Christian. I teach a Bible class. 
And I love America too. If I didn't 
feel a grave internal threat... I 
wouldn’t be here.” 

She said author Curti had been 
cited as disloyal in, among other 
places, a 1941 issue of an Ameri- 
can Legion magazine. 

Most of the reasons she gave 
for opposing the book she had 
previously given in testimony be- 
fore the state textbook committee. 
But this time she brought in J. 
Frank Dobie, mentioned on one 
of Curti’s recommended reading 
lists. She told about his signing 
the New York Times advertise- 
ment and she said he should not 
be trusted to “mold the minds of 
our youth.” 

But the testimony of Riddle and 
Mrs. Slay was ike preliminary 
bouts before the main event: they 
didn't appear to hold everyone's 
attention, for the main event was 
still to come, with Haley. His tar- 
get was the Webster Publishing 
Co., author Boller, and This Is 
Our Nation. 

He called it a “very subtle book 
in keeping with much of the left- 
wing approach”; he said “there is 
the usual left-wing obsession with 
the promotion of democracy.” 

As for the Webster Publishing 
Company, he alleged it published, 
in co-operation with the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, an organiza- 
tion “controlled by communists,” 
a-series of pamphlets for circula- 
tion in this country. He said that 
“among the most notorious” of 
these pamphlets was one entitled 
“The Land of the Soviets,” written 
by Margaret Ann Stewart, “wife 
of an avowed communist, Maxwell 
Stewart,” that this pamphlet was 
“prepared at the specific request 
of the Webster Publishing Co.,” 
which printed 700,000 copies and, 
of these, “the Navy purchased 
somewhere in the vicinity of sev- 
eral hundred thousand,” but the 
pamphlet was also used in the 
public schools of Glendale, Calif. 

He said the California Senate 
Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities called the pamphlet “pure 
Soviet propaganda.” 

Later, under questioning from 
a member of the state board, Haley 
admitted the pamphlets were pub- 
lished “in 1942, 1943, in the early 
1940's," when Russia was a war- 
time ally. Harris Hoimes Jr., rep- 
resenting the Webster Publishing 
Co., said the pamphlets “were pub- 
lished at the express request of 
the United States government for 
distribution within government 
bodies.” 

Haley's personal criticisms of 
Boller repeated the complaints he 
had voiced before the state text- 
book committee. Holmes rebutted 
by saying that “Dr. Boller has 
been investigated by the FBI as 
an officer in Naval intelligence 
and cleared for top secret work.” 

The books were adopted by the 
state board on a motion by Binion 
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BAPTISTS RESOLVE, 
REGENTS TO COURT 


AT LARGE 

The University of Texas 
board of regents, under sus- 
tained fire from faculty and 
students, dogged a showdown 
on dormitory and varsity sports 
integration this weekend. 

On the issue of dormitory de- 
segregation, the regents said they 
would await the court’s decision 
on a law suit filed three days be-. 
fore by Austin attorney Sam 
Houston Clinton Jr. on behalf of 
three Negro students seeking ad- 
mittance to segregated women's 
dorms. (Obs., Oct. 27, Nov. 4.) 

“With reference to student hous- 
ing.” board chairman Thornton 
Hardie said, “we wish to say that 
in view of the filing of a lawsuit 
on this question we deem it im- 
proper to comment or take action 
at this time on this question pend- 
ing final decision by the court.” 

The statement on varsity sports 
said: “We have for more than 50 
years had excellent relations with 
the other fine colleges and univer- 
sities in the Southwest Confer- 
ence. The regents of the Univer- 
sity of Texas do not intend to take 
any unilateral action with refer- 
ence to intercollegiate athletics 
which would disturb the excellent 





relations existing between the Uni- 
versity and the seven other mem- | 
bers of the conference.” 

In Fort Worth, meanwhile, U.S. | 
District Judge Leo Brewster or-| 
dered integration starting next 
fall in Fort Worth schools, the 
largest remaining segregated 
school system in the state. The| 
school board is expected to epee 


| 


| 


|the ruling to the Fifth Circuit 


Court of Appeals in New Orleans. 


O. B. Ellis, 59, Texas’ able and | 
outspoken director of the prison | 
system, died of a heart attack | 
while dining at the Houston Club | 
with state prison board members. | 
He had served in the position | 
since 1948. . | 

Commented Gov. Price Daniel: 
“Texas has lost one of its finest | 


public officials. O. B. Ellis was one 
of the world’s outstanding prison 
authorities and it was under his 
strong leadership that the Texas 
correctional system advanced from 
the worst in the nation to the best 
in the nation.” 

In Austin, the Baptist General 
Convention of Texas, over 3,000 
strong, voted strongly against ask- 
ing the federal government for tax 
money to help Baptist schools and 
hospitals, warned Christians to 
avoid using “tactics of hate, half- 
truth, and slander, becoming like 
those we oppose,” and expressed 
“grave concern about the rising 
tide of voices which reflect a dis- 
trust of the idea of democracy.” 
No organizations were mentioned 
by name. 

Baptists were also urged to: 
*e participate in politics as in- 

dividuals instead of as a group 
endorsing candidates or polit- 
ical platforms. 

@ uphold separation of church 
and state as a “basic truth” 
and not as a way of “express- 
ing bias against the Roman 
Catholic Church.” 

@ ppose injustice in “racial dis- 
crimination, vindictiveness in 
dealing with the criminal, 
and in greedy exploitation of 
the economically weak.” 

President Kennedy was com- 
mended for seeking “creative ave- 
nues toward peace and freedom.” 

Nine University of Texas stu- 
dents who kidnapped the Baylor 


University mascot, a bear cub, 
killed her with a wrench, and 
buried her near Waco were sus- 


pended from school until Febru- 
ary, 1962. The Berlin crisis paled 
under a CenTex barrage of Bay- 
lor recriminations and Texas apol- 
ogies. The Daily Texan, student 
newspaper, is taking up money for 
a Baylor Bear Fund, some of which 
is expected to be used for a me- 
morial to the slain bear. The Long- 
horns, meanwhile, remained num- 
ber on2 in the national rankings. 





Congressman Boosts 


Civil Rights 


SEGUIN 

Cong. Henry Gonzalez of San 
Antonio boosted the Kennedy civil 
rights program and announced he 
was hiring a Negro assistant on | 
his Washington staff in an address 
before the state convention of the 
NAACP in Seguin this week. 

The newly-elected congressman | 
told the convention he had pledged 
himself to fight for equal rights 
for all Americans when he was 
called to speak to the 1957 NAACP 
convention im a “ramshackled 
church” in Dallas after the dele- 
gates had been run out of Mar- 
shall “by force”. 

“When I saw the fear on the 
faces of some of the delegates, I 
was reminded of movie films I had 
seen dealing with oppression-and- 
hate-torn Europe after the war. 
At that moment I swore to myself 
that I would do all I could as one 
individual to fight racial hate and 
bigotry.” 

He praised the NAACP “for 
helping to make democracy mean- 
ingful for all citizens in spite of 
the fact that the organization has 
been misunderstood and _ ha- 
rangued. 

“The New Frontier has no room 
for racial bigotry,” Gonzalez said. 
“Bigotry is of another age—the 
dead hand of the past. Let’s leave 
it there.” 

Dr. Renald J. Rousseve, an in- 
structor at Prairie View, issued a 
three-point challenge to Negroes: 
“One, the elimination of personal 
behavior that is socially or cul- 
turally undesirable . . . two, con- 





ceiving of ourselves first as hu- 


Program 


man beings, second as Americans, 
and only third as Negroes so that 
we m'ght capitalize upon our po- 
tentials and build up greater self- 
confidence . . . three, supporting 
more vigorously the important 
mission of the NAACP and similar 


| organizations.” 


Clarence Laws, NAACP regional 
secretary, said the Texas organiza- 
tion would “pursue a more vigor- 
ous program in the areas of edu- 
cation, job training, employment, 
voter registration, and citizenship 
responsibility.” 

Rev. Emerson Marcee of San An- 
tonio was elected state NAACP 
president. 


USIA Director 
Speaks in Houston 


(Continued from Page 1) 
would impose patriotism from 
above by executive fiat,” he said. 

The tradition of dissent has been 
treasured in the United States for 
generations, he said. “I suspect 
there are now those who would 
call this into question. If democ- 
racy be not dissent, then how can 
it be defined? 

“Under the banner of patriotism 
(they) would exorcise the very 
spirit of this land with the excuse 
of combatting communism. 

“I begrudge no man the right to 
speak his true mind .. . but we 
poorly serve the cause of free men 
everywhere by dividing the people 
with false issues of mock patri- 
otism.” 





‘IF YOU LIVE LONG ENOUGH’ 





Rumors of Subversion in a Texas Town 


(Continued from Page 1) 

ler then said many organizations 
and publications had questioned 
the accuracy of the film, including 
The Reporter, Christian Century, 
and the Texas Observer. She of- 
fered the group copies of an eight- 
page report of the Bay Area Stu- 
dents on “Operation Abolition,” 
and reprints of critical pieces from 
The Reporter and the Washington 
Post. She had run off reprints on 
her husband’s Varifax machine. 

A woman in the group turned 
to Mrs. Butler and said the editor 
of The Reporter was known to be 
a communist. “I challenge that 
statement,” Mrs. Butler replied. 
Other charges were made. Another 
woman said the film was true and 
the communists wanted people to 
believe it was not. There were a 
number of angry accusations. “The 
group broke up,” a friend of Mrs. 
Butler wrote after the meeting, 
“with many little groups huddling 
and staring at Jane .. . The mob 
fever so frightened me that I 
would not even tell what Jane’s 
name was, which naturally in- 
creased their suspicions.” 


Next day a report of the meet- 
ing was published in the McAllen 
paper. Mrs. Butler then wrote a 
letter “to make my position crystal 
clear once and for all” which was 
run in the letters-to-the-editor 
column. The letter continued: 


“I so firmly oppose both the 
philosophy and the tactics of Com- 
munist—and Fascist—totalitarian- 
ism that I will, as a matter of nor- 
mal American citizenship, state 
and act my opposition as far as I 
am able. Communism cannot be 
defeated by using its own tactics 
—lies or half truths, encourage- 
ment of hate, bigotry or intoler- 
ance, incitement to hysteria and 
violence. Communism can be de- 
feated only iby the truth, by the 
example of the free democratic 
process in daily operation—calm, 
unafraid, thoughtful. 

“I appeared at the movie show- 
ing to see for myself what I had 
read about and to discuss with 
others the merits or faults of this 
type of “weapon against Commu- 
nism.” I was pleased by some peo- 
ple’s willingness to read the facts 
questioning the film’s validity. I 
was sorry to note the excessively 
emoti Il resp by others— 
this is one of the destructive ef- 
fects of the film. 

“While I am willing to continue 
a sane, rational discussion of the 
film, I do think a far more funda- 
mental question is involved here: 
Are we to imitate Communism in 
discouraging differences of opin- 
ion, in sowing suspicion, distrust 
—even hate, or are we strong 
enough to prove with our every- 
day actions that democracy is a 
vital, workable way of life? I 
should like to hope that thought- 
ful McAllen citizens would join me 
in the second approach. 

Very truly yours, Jane Butler.” 

Mrs. Butler received a few anon- 
ymous letters in the wake of this 
minor community controversy. One 
of them concluded: “If you fellow 
travelers think so well of Commu- 
nism, I invite you to go live with 
it in Russia. You just might change 
your mind after a few months—if 
you lived that long.” 

That was last spring, and it 
came to the Butlers’ attention, in 
the roundabout ways of a small 
city, that Jane Butler was being 
whispered around as a communist 
and a fellow traveler. 


‘Lady in McAllen’ 


A few months later, one night 
last month, the first meeting in a 
civil defense lecture series was 
held in a town near McAllen. The 
instructor, an educator in the Val- 
ley area, had volunteered as a lec- 
turer under the usual part-time 
arrangements, receiving $5 an 
hour, or $60 for a full 12-hour 








course, the money being funneled 
down from the federal government 
to the Texas Education Agency to 
the local school district participat- 
ing. A local organization was the 
formal sponsor, and some 60 peo- 
ple turned out. 

Two women who live in the 
town were among those there with 
notebooks. They sat near one an- 
other, though not side by side. 
Their notes, checked later, jibed 
on every esssential point. 


The instructor planned his open- 
ing lecture as a study of commu- 
nism and Americanism. “Operation 
Abolition” was later shown. 

He contrasted communism and 
Americanism, then listed ten char- 
acteristics by which communist 
strategy can be identified. These 
included lying, stealing, humili- 
ating, murdering, deceiving, cheat- 
ing, spreading propaganda, and in- 
filtrating and becoming part of 
front organizations. 

To illustrate the dangers of 
communism as embodied in a 
community, the civil defense in- 
structor then said that “a lady in 
McAllen” has several of these com- 
munist attributes. For instance, 
she is an atheist. 

A young man in the audience in- 
terrupted and said many people 
might be atheists, it doesn’t neces- 
sarily condemn them, he said, and 
in a free country it is their privi- 
lege. 


But that wasn’t all, the instruc- 
tor continued. The person in Me- 
Allen attends meetings where 
“Operation Abolition” is shown 
and disseminates pamphlets 
against the film and the House 
Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. In addition, she teaches little 
children at the labor camp and 
she belongs to a “study group.” 

A woman then asked, “If she is 
doing all this, why isn't something 
being done about it?” 


The’ instructor replied’ that 
something was being done. He said 
he had been told she was being 
watched by the FBI. - ° 


To show all the things the Mc- | 





you're a Republican.” They left. 
Jack Butler heard about the ses- 
sion in the neighboring town the 
next day, a Tuesday. That night 
he checked the details with one of 
the women who had taken notes. 
He phoned his lawyer, Garland 
Smith of Weslaco, and met with 
him about pressing a slander suit. 


Smith said he thought he had 
the makings of a sound suit for 
slander because the civil defense 
instructor had identified his wife 
as membership chairman of the 
women’s organization. Smith ad- 
vised a suit only as a last resort, 
however, in the event the civil 
defense man refused to sign a 
retraction and apologize before his 
class. Butler agreed. That night 
Butler and his lawyer again 





The two women who took 
notes at the civil defense lec- 
ture are from prominent fam- 
iHes in the Valley. They wish 
their names withheld. The Ob- 
server has every confidence in 
their complete reliability as 
sources. The name of the civil 
defense instructor also has 
not been used, and other steps 
have been taken not to reveal 
his identity. He has formally 
apologized and we see no need 
to embarrass him personally. 





checked the details with one of 
the women who had been at the 
Monday lecture. The Butlers were 
to check once more with both 
women who had been there. 


Next day Smith, his associate, 
and Butler met with the civil de- 
fense instructor. The instructor 
said he wanted to consult a law- 
yer, and they arranged to meet 
again the next day. At that meet- 
ing the instructor brought his 
lawyer. Butler had written a short 
apology. The instructor’s lawyer 
said he would like to revise it 
slightly. He did so, and his client 
subsequently signed it and later 
apologized before the civil defense 
class. 


The apology read: “If anyone in- 


Allen lady gets into, the instruc-|terpreted any of my remarks made 
tor said, she is “membership chair-| during the civil defense meeting 


man of the Hidalgo County Demo- 
cratic Women’s organization.” 

During his expose, one woman 
in the audience shouted: “My 
Lord, let’s get rid of her right 
now.” 


One of the local women, who 
had heard the talk that Jane But- 
ler was being called a communist 
and who recognized her as mem- 
bership chairman of the Demo- 
cratic group, began quizzing the 
lecturer. 

“What is your proof she is an 
atheist?” she asked. 

The instructor said a neighbor 
of hers (Mrs. Butler’s) had told 
him so. 

“Is that your proof?” she asked. 

“Yes, maam,” he replied. 

She then asked what “study 
group” she belonged to. He said 
he didn’t know, but that it met in 
the McAllen library. 

How did he know the FBI had 
been watching her? He said he 
had ways of knowing. 


The other woman from the town 
angrily told the instructor she 
thought it was unfair to give so 
much information on a person 
without naming her, identifying 
her by an office she hoids, and 
calling her a communist. He an- 
swered that he had not called her 
a communist, but was merely list- 
ing characteristics. 

The two local women had previ- 
ously seen “Operation Abolition” 
which was about to be shown, and, 
along with a friend, they got up 
to leave. “I'll bet you’re a bunch 
of Democrats!” the instructor said 
to them. One of the women re- 
plied: “Yes, we are Democrats.” 
And the other added “And I'll bet 


jas being an 





on the night of October . . . 1961, 
identification of a 
McAllen lady as a communist, I 
apologize to her and to any organ- 
izations of which she may be a 
member. I repeated at the time 
that I was calling no one a com- 
munist and I wish to make it clear 
that my statement that I had fac- 
tual information on communism 
was made during the discussi6n of 





the nature and ideology of commu 
nism. I have no proof nor do I pos 
sess any information that she or 
anyone else in the community 
whether a member of any organi 
zation to which she belongs, or 
not, is a member of the communist 
party, or has any connection, for- 
mal or informal, wtih the commu 
nist movement.” 


‘They'd Heard’ 


That Saturday night the Butlers 
invited about 20 of their friends 
who are active in the community 
to their house to get, as Butler 
said, “their counsel on how to con 
front this sort of thing in the 
area.” Butler said he 
anyone there “had not heard that 
Jane is a communist. 
there said they'd heard the rumor 
And these people were our friends 
people who would be least like! 
to be told.” 


asked if 


Everyone 


This group decided that a reso 
lution condemning improper 
of the civil defense program should 
be proposed at the next meeting 
of the county Democratic women’s 
organization. (The resolution sub 
sequently passed.) They also de 
cided to contribute money for an 
advertisement in the local paper 

The advertisement pub 
lished a few days Butle 
wrote it and signed his name 
der his name was the statement 
“Paid For By Friends, Democrat 
Republican, Conservative and Lit 
eral of Jane Butler.” 


use 


was 


later. 


Addressed to “McAllen's Fair 
Minded Citizens,” Butler's state 
ment said: 

“Last week it was brought to m 
attention that at a civil defenss« 
meeting—an open forum where 


the speaker could be held liable for 
slander—the instructor identified 
my wife as a person with Commu 
nist characteristics. When a retra¢ 
tion and public apology were de 
manded, the instructor, on advicé 
of his attorney, admitted he had 
no factual information whatever 
to justify connecting my wife wit! 
Communism. 

“The Civil Defense 
did not even know my wife. He 
was repeating openly the accusa 
tions irresponsible people 
been whispering behind her back 
since she rose in another public 
forum to protest the showing 
the film ‘Operation Abolition’ a 
the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. ‘Operation 
Abolition’ has been censured 
criticized by those responsible per 
sons who believe that it is danger 
ous to our national 


instructor 


have 


and 


safety and 





GOL, W. W. STERLING |S 


.. in the high tradition of the service ..” 


In the early dawn of a summer day, 1931, four Texas Rangers stood guard 
Red River bridge. Gov. Alfalfa Bill Murray of Oklahoma had opened 
Federal injunction. Gov. Ross Sterling of Texas ordered Ranger Capt. W. W 
close it. He did and it stayed closed. During the word war that followed 


Ranger 


heard that Oklahoma’s Adj. Gen. Barrett was dispatching the 


“If you're sending a brigade,” Sterling told him, “I'll keep all four 
a regiment, I'll let a couple of my boys go home.”. . William Warren St 
was typical of the high tradition of the Rangers .. strong, straight y: 
service in 1915, he held every grade, becoming a Ranger Captain in 1927 


of 
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to say 
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* intelligent, 
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I also say that anyone 
who questions her patriotism be- 
hind her back instead of confront- 
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ther say that anyone who calls her 


ImMmmu 
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Gov. Ross Sterling named him Adjutant General. Leaving state service in 195 


entered the Army and retired as a Colonel in 1944.. another Ranger 


proud to be Texans. 


would be 


He 


felt “Brother Jack But- 
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Texas never could have become a great state without the courage and 
devotion to duty of her lawmen . . nor without the commerce and industry 
that have provided prosperity and the good life. The brewing industry has 
provided payrolis and the pleasures of moderate beverages, revenue and 
selaxation. ‘‘Beer belongs.’ The United States Brewers Association is con- 
stantly at work with brewers, wholesalers, retailers and local authorities to 
assure the sale of beer and ale under pleasant, orderly conditions. 


ASSOCIATION 











Professors Ask 





Wrong Dense tons 4 


“We are deeply disturbed by cur- 
rent developments in the field of civil 
defense. It appears to us that the pro- 
digious energy of our people is being 
channeled into wrong directions for 
wrong reasons; and that continuation 
of this trend may be extremely dan- 
gerous to the nation and to civiliza- 
tion itself.” 

So began a large advertisement en- 
titled “An Open Letter to President 
Kennedy” in the November 10 issue 
of the New York Times. It was signed 
and paid for individually by 180 fac- 
ulty members at Boston University, 
Brandeis, Harvard, MIT, and Tufts. 
Of the 180, 23 are physicists, 21 biolo- 
gists, 8 biochemists, and 7 professors 
of medicine. We think their message 
is a sufficiently sane and realistic dif- 
fering view from the almost diaboli- 
cally sanguine “interpretations” now 
flooding the Texas press to warrant 
reprinting here in part: 

“. .. The nation has not yet faced 
up to the real dangers of thermonu- 
clear war. We believe that most of our 
people do not understand what the 
world would look like the day after an 
attack or what problems would be in- 
volved in recovering from a war which 
killed, injured, poisoned, and de- 
stroyed on such a large scale. Many 
of those who do understand have 
found the prospect too awful and have 
therefore put the idea from their 
minds. ; 

“We are aware that our govern- 
ment is trying to deal realistically 
with the problem of war or peace. 
Unfortunately, however, government 
encouragement of shelter construc- 
tion, as interpreted by the popular 
press, some local CD officials, and 
would-be shelter manufacturers, has 
led to a cruel deception of the people 
with respect to the protection which 
would be afforded, especially by indi- 
vidual fallout shelters. These shelters 
might be adequate in a ‘minor’ atomic 
war, as could have started in 1950. 
Such a conservative program has lit- 
tle relevance to the type of large scale 
attack which might be anticipated in 
1962... 

“The principal danger of the pres- 
ent program is the false sense of se- 
curity engendered. It is much like a 
quack cure for cancer. If we are lucky, 
the ‘treatment’ may not kill us, but 
in the meantime, while the cancer is 
growing and becofning incurable, we 
fail to go to a reputable physician for 
sensible treatment. By buying a shel- 
ter program which does not shelter, 
and thereby believing that we can sur- 
vive a thermonuclear war, we are in- 
creasing the probability of war. This 
probability increases both because we 
may be more willing to ‘go to the 
brink’ if we think survival is possible 
and because we are less likely to de- 
vise and take any of the constructive 
steps which may ease tension and se- 
cure the peace. 


“We recognize that many sincere 
people support the present civil de- 
fense program for what they believe 
are good reasons. Space is too short 
to discuss these at length, but we have 
examined them at length and believe 
they are wrong. 

“For example, it is said that civil 
defense is a deterrent. If it really pro- 
tected us to the extent necessary for 
survival it might be; but at present 
its only deterrent value lies in the 
demonstration to the Soviet Union 
that we expect to have a war. Even 
on this point, it might in fact be ar- 
gued that this is more likely to precip- 
itate a pre-emptive attack than to 
deter one... 


“We have not touched on the moral 
issues of the shelter program—the 
question of whether it is right to 
plan on ‘losing’ our cities and the 
people in them when decisions of war 
and peace are made, the question of 
defending private shelters against in- 
truders, the question of abandoning 
millions of injured outside while the 
rest of us hide underground, the ques- 
tion of shelters for the wealthy vs. 
shelters for the poor or the apartment 
dweller, the question of the long-term 
effect of shelter psychology on the 


values of a democratic society—these 
are important issues as well. 

“We have dwelt here primarily with 
the more pressing questions of the 
adequacy of civil defense and its ef- 
fect on war and peace. A moral code 
does not exist in a vacuum. If we lose 
the structure of society we cannot 
hope to keep our moral values. 

“... The American people are capa- 
ble of great effort and sacrifice. We 
believe this effort should be directed 
toward a positive program for peace 
with freedom. This is bound to be at 
least as difficult and time consum- 
ing as any preparation for war, and 
will require the highest type of lead- 
ership for success. At the present the 
nation is not ready to consider such 
a program, largely because of wide- 
spread lack of understanding of just 
how catastrophic war today would 
be. We call on you, Mr. President, to 
make this plain and then to lead the 
nation forward on a race towards 


” 


WASHINGTON 

If Howard K. Smith were Jack Paar 
I have no doubt the hue and cry over 
attempts to restrict his freedom of 
expression on the air would be page 
one news across the country. 

If Smith were Fulton Lewis Jr. I 
am sure some society would champion 
his cause. Or if he were a broadcaster 
who lived behind the Iron Curtain 
and sought freedom over here there 
would be articles in all the news mag- 
azines. There would be receptions in 
his honor and we would all admire 
his desire to speak his mind. 

Unfortunately for Howard K. Smith 
he is none of these. Instead he is sim- 
ply a competent, clear-headed, quali- 
fied, soft-spoken CBS news analyst 
who brings to his audience more than 
20 years’ background in writing, in- 
terpreting and reporting world af- 
fairs. He is probably most recently 
remembered for his exceptional TV 
interview with Walter Lippmann. 

Smith has long fought for freedom 
of expression for others, and he prac- 
tices what he preaches. His present 
difficulty with CBS stems from a 
view that a commentator may not 
express personal judgment nor make 
personal assessment of the conditions 
he describes. 


Tuere IS a basic issue at 
stake here, one which the heads of the 
network may not have fully consid- 
ered. The Smith case is one of cen- 
sorship, possibly resulting from out- 
side pressures. There were complaints 
after his vivid portrayal of what he 
considered brutal mistreatment of the 
Freedom Riders in Birmingham. 
Smith himself is a Southerner, so his 
comments may have stung more. 

The irony in the Smith case is that 
it comes at a moment when all the 
networks are engaged in a battle with 
Newton Minow, the new chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. When Minow described television 
as a vast wasteland and suggested im- 
provement, the broadcasters raised 
the cry of “censorship.” They ex- 
pressed fear of government rules and 
regulations. ; 

The television and radio industry 
needs men with free and creative spir- 
its—just as the press does, or the the- 
ater, or the arts. No one questions the 
networks’ right to hire or fire anyone. 
But one may question their judgment. 

ROBERT G. SPIVACK 


The Governor's Race 





Observer Notebook 


(Continued from Page 1) 
conservative appropriations commit- 
tees managed to keep the system a 
jump ahead of the crime boom which 
invariably is the offspring of a soci- 
ety moving toward urbanization from 
its rural moorings. The prisons re- 
mained crowded, but year after year 
he got the buildings to stay ahead. 

Fighting his committee-room wars 
with the legislature, he modernized 
and made more human the whole 
code of penology in Texas. He had no 
patience with the abuse of prisoners; 
his faith was unshakable that fair- 
ness with an inmate brought results 
much more often than failure. “You 
can’t run a prison system from a 
desk,”’ he said, and he travelled thou- 
sands of miles every month keeping 


in touch with far-flung units. Those . 


close to him knew him to be an op- 
ponent of capital punishment, al- 
though as a prison official he would 
not say so publicly. 

In a state gradually breaking away 
from outmoded patterns of social re- 
sponsibility, but still far too sluggish 
in its views of social ills and failures, 
Ellis’ gruff and emphatic voice was a 
voice of sanity. It was a voice of the 
Texas future. 

* ” * 

UNFORTUNATELY and _ possibly 
unfairly, Texans nevertheless unques- 
tionably have a reputation in other 
states for being quaint blowhards. 
The Texas Education Agency has con- 
tributed to that reputation in recent 
weeks by encouraging and even favor- 
ing the public utterances of the Tex- 
ans for America, whose spokesman, 
J. Evetts Haley (czar of the loyal vic- 
torian cowpunchers), has been quoted 


yoves Ais ¢ 
‘. ova. 


e. 





and commented upon—not, needless 
to say, quite sympathetically—by two 
magazines of national circulation 
(Publishers Weekly and Saturday Re- 
view )—and by newspapers as distant 
as the Chicago Sun-Times. Some may 
consider such sophisticated judgments 
damaging to the cause of education in 
our state; or, infinitely more impor- 
tant when touched by the vernacular 
of 93 percent of the legislature, it 
“ain’t encouraging for new industry 
coming into Texas.” 
* 7 * 

THE INDICATIONS are getting 
stronger every day that Navy Secre- 
tary John Connally will run for gov- 
ernor. It is not clear at this stage 
just how active a hand Vice-President 
Johnson is playing in getting his long- 
time protege into the race, but let 
there be no doubts on this point: if 
Connally does get into it, he will have 
Johnson's vigorous behind-the-scenes 
support. 
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In a somewhat confusing and un- 
settling political situation, the crucial 
question concerns Cong. Jim Wright’s 
candidacy. Will he get into the same 
race with Connally, who is also from 
Fort Worth and who could be ex- 
pected to draw upon some of the same 
middle-road support Wright would 
count upon? 

It is this writer’s firm opinion, after 
considerable thought, that liberals in 
this state should throw their full 
weight behind Wright, the sooner now 
the better. Much of his voting record 
as a congressman has been distasteful 
to us, true; there is reluctance among 
a number of our associates to endorse 
him except under almost emergency 
conditions. But we are no longer in 
the Texas political arena of the ’fif- 
ties, when the bedrock issues were all 
dabbed in blacks and whites. Times 
have changed; a liberal-moderate coa- 
lition might very well control both 
houses of the state legislature in ‘62; 
many important state issues have 
blended into imperfect greys; for the 
benefit of tragically neglected state 
services the time has come to cash in 
on our advances. 

Wright has a keen understanding 
of the pressing issues in state govern- 
ment. He is able, forceful, and intelli- 
gent. We believe he would make an 
outstanding governor, willing to tac- 
kle that vast backlog of social ills 
which have been accumulating in Tex- 
as since the administration of Jimmie 
Allred. There is not a man who has 
been mentioned, Connally included, 
who could outpoll him in the primary, 
or in the general election. There are 
times, most times, when men of lib- 
eral conscience must stand wholly 
and inflexibly on principle. There are 
other times when, with all the factors 
weighed and the politica] risks com- 
puted, it can be self-defeating and 
even foolish to fail to see one’s signifi- 
cance in the total power equation of 
politics. This, we feel, is one of those 
times. We hope Wright will announce. 

If, however, Wright chooses not to 
run, and the Democratic field is left 
to the Wilsons and Connallys and pos- 
sibly the Daniels, the best and strong- 
est route should be to go with a tried 
and tested liberal, perhaps Don Yar- 
borough of Houston. Yarborough is 
ideally suited for the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor’s race, where he ran superbly 
against Ben Ramsey in 1960. He has 
been running ever since; he is the one 
politician in the statewide field who 
has been using the sales tax, the hot- 
test issue in Texas since Lightcrust 
Flour, to good advantage. But if the 
gubernatorial lists lack a moderate of 
Wright's promise, the liberals of this 
state should make it perfectly plain 
that they will not passively and per- 
functorily endorse a man with a mere 
‘image’, condoned in certain Wash- 
ington quarters, who will offer the 
same old theme wtih the same bland 
and meaningless variations. 

* * * 

WITH ALL the wisdom borne of 
grassroots political expediency, the 
appointed wards of the University of 
Texas once again ignored the ground- 
swell of faculty and student protest, 
continued by a narrow and unyield- 
ing conservatism to fan a campus 
crisis that could burst out at almost 
any moment into a modern variant of 
the Rainey episode, and chose to court 
legal force rather than to confront— 
as wise and courageous trustees should 
—the realities of the times. 

At a meeting of the Student Party 
last week, Dr. Douglas Morgan, pro- 
fessor of philosophy, made these “‘per- 
sonal and wholly unofficial” remarks: 

“... A university is not essentially 
a nursery school for delayed adoles- 
cents, a vocational training school, a 
football factory, a game preserve for 
hunting husbands or wives, or an 
asylum where docile young people can 
be peacefully aged until they are mel- 
low enough to be safely decanted .. . 

“Tt is understandably but mistak- 
enly supposed by certain citizens of 
Texas that, having brought the Uni- 
versity of Texas into being, and re- 
maining its principal (but not exclu- 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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A Disturbing Catalogue of Texas Grievances 


Remarks by the Observer’s 
contributing editor to the Austin 
chapter of the American Civil 
Liberties Union Nov. 6: 

AUSTIN 

My task on the program tonight is 
to describe areas of concern about 
civil liberties in Texas in about 10 
minutes. I shall therefore have to re- 
cite the facts as I understand them 
in summary statements. If anyone 
wants to inquire into anything I men- 
tion, I shall be pleased to provide him 
my sources and further information 
on any point. 

It is my impression that respect in 
Texas for the procedures of the free 
society has dangerously deteriorated 
in the last two or three years. One 
principal cause has been the failure 
of responsible conservatives to curb 
the tendencies within the radical right 
to disregard or destroy the civil lib- 
erties of persons they do not agree 
with. A few months ago Robert Welch 
endorsed Joe McCarthy in Houston 
and was roundly cheered by the 3,000 
persons present. Dan Smoot said com- 
munism and liberalism are the same 
thing, before a friendly crowd of be- 
tween 40,000 to 60,000 persons in the 
same city. 

The mounting national alarm about 
the Russian menace and about civil 
defense is creating an atmosphere in 
which it becomes difficult to express 
or to obtain a fair hearing for a broad 
range of ideas because they are re- 
- garded as unpatriotic, or not patriotic 
enough. Many of the offenses I will 
cite flow from what Chester Bowles 
in Dallas the other day described as 
the belief that “communism comes 
from socialism, socialism from lib- 
eralism, and liberalism somehow 
emerged from the Declaration of In- 
dependence.” It is becoming more dif- 
ficult to do our own thinking at the 
very time in our history as a free 
society when it is most im>ortant 
that we do it. 


To RECITE random par- 
ticulars, as the time allows: 

A few years ago a scheduled speak- 
er at the Texas AFL-CIO Convention 
was denied the rostrum because state 
labor leaders did not like what he was 
going to say. 

In 1959 the state Senate passed a 
law illegalizing voluntary associations 
of nudists in private colonies. The 
House approved it on second reading, 
but it never came up for final passage. 
The law was aimed at one such colony 
north of Dallas. 

In 1960, a public schoolieacher was 
fired in San Antonio for statements 
made in the classroom about the U-2 
incident. A professor at Pan Ameri- 
can College in South Texas was fired 
shortly upon the completion of his 
unsuccessful campaign for congress. 
He ran as a liberal and openly criti- 
cized what he considered Valley farm- 
ers’ exploitation of Mexican workers. 
A Negro teacher in Dallas was fired 
shortly after she bought a home in an 
all-white neighborhood. 

A man was prosecuted for adultery 
in Dallas under the state law prohib- 
iting that act; convicted; and fined 
$600. He was a Negro and the woman 
white. In Houston there have been 
running scandals about police brutal- 
ity, especially toward Negroes. Pro- 
tests are heard monthly at the city 
council, but the situation is reported 
improved, since a few years ago pro- 
tests would not have been listened to. 
You will recall that in last year’s con- 
flict over magazine stand censorship 
in Austin, most of the work on the 
civil liberties side of the question fell 
to liberal ministers. 

Many of us became aware in 1960 
that the political impartiality of our 
public institutions, particularly the 
public schools, is being assaulted. 
Surely this has implications for the 
civil liberties of the mind. Dallas and 
Fort Worth business-financed associ- 
ations are giving money to many pub- 
lic school systems in Texas in return 
for these schools’ teaching ‘“Ameri- 
canism.” Some of the schools use the 
money to supplement teachers’ sala- 
ries. Houston public school teachers 


have been officially invited to right- 
wing seminars conducted by private 
persons financed by business inter- 
ests, and many attend. The Houston 
school board makes school buildings 
available for right-wing meetings con- 
ducted by such organizations as the 
Christian Anti-Communism Crusade, 
as it should, but has denied the Hous- 
ton chapter of the American Civil 
Liberties Union the same public facil- 
ities. The Dallas public schools an- 
nounced a required high school Amer- 
icanism course with right-wing pri- 
vately-printed texts included for 
study, has since revised the reading 
under pressure but now does require 
the course. It seems old-fashioned 
American civics won’t do anymore. 

Civil defense is supposed to be po- 
litically impartial. In the Rio Grande 
Valley and Dallas, the partisan right- 
wing movie, “Operation Abolition,” is 
a part of the official civil defense 
course. A Valley instructor in civil 
defense called a Valley liberal a per- 
son with communist characteristics 
and has been required to apologize. 
In Dallas the civil defense program 
owns and circulates copies of “Opera- 
tion Abolition,” the movie, and a read- 
ing list which includes such civil de- 
fense experts as Dan Smoot and Amer- 
ican Mercury. The Fourth Army in 
San Antonio co-sponsored the recent 
Jaycee Seminar there on American- 
ism. 


To TOUCH on a few epi- 
sodes so far this year: 

Two San Antonio public school 
teachers who tried to organize a 
teachers’ union and were not re-hired 
last September lost their appeal to the 
State Board of Education. Elements 
in the House of Representatives 
sought an investigation of ‘‘overt and 
covert” subversion at the University 
of Texas but were turned aside in 
committee. The NAACP charged po- 
lice with beating four Corsicana Ne- 
groes. 

A bill to require all public and col- 
lege teachers to take an oath that they 
believe in the existence of a Supreme 
Being passed the House state affairs 
committee but foundered upon the cir- 
cumstances that the Supreme Court, 
in a legally parallel case, held such 
laws to be unconstitutional. A Hous- 
ton high school teacher suddenly re- 
signed, saying he had been accused 
of being an atheist, a socialist, and a 
communist; the Houston Press dis- 
covered a Minute Woman and her hus- 
band had made the charges. 

A student in Midland high school 
said members of the John Birch So- 
ciety there tried to get him to retract 
or apologize for a class report critical 
of the organization, or possibly to get 
him expelled. The Houston Assn. for 
Better Schools has formally charged 
that a conservatively-slanted econom- 
ics reading list and right-wing eco- 
nomic theory are the basis of the 
teaching of the subject to high school 
seniors. The Houston school board re- 
jected the promotion of a teacher, 
former president of the Houston 
Teachers’ Assn., on grounds she was 
controversial, meaning, in this teach- 
er’s case, liberal. 


Employment Advisors, an Austin 
company, boasts that about 5,000 com- 
panies in Texas now require their em- 
ployees to take periodic lie-detector 
tests on such questions as honesty and 
diligence at work; the Austin com- 
pany supplies the lie machines. 

A liberal state representative from 
Amarillo, who works as a printer for 
the Amarillo Globe-Times-News, was 
given the choice of resigning from 
the legislature or being fired. He has 
been fired. The House General Inves- 
tigating Committee charges the Uni- 
versity theater sit-ins were inspired 
by communists. 

In Abilene, Tropic of Cancer has 
been banned, but a movie censorship 
committee has lost a test court case. 

The director of the Texas Educa- 
tion Agency textbook division says 
that every publisher whose history or 
geography textbook was approved for 
use in Texas schools this fall was re- 
quired to make changes in line with 


those suggested by right-winger J. 
Evetts Haley of Canyon and “‘Texans 
For America” in their “anti-un-Amer- 
ican” protests. Lawsuits have had to 
be filed by REA co-ops against the 
West and South Texas chambers of 
commerce seeking to prohibit them 
from denying electric co-ops the right 
to advertise in publications of the 
chambers of which’ they are paying 
members. 

At the University of Texas, the 
Texan and the Ranger are censored, 
and President Smiley said last week 
that no move is presently contem- 
plated to strip the Texan of its inde- 
pendent status. University police pho- 
tograph peaceful demonstrators in 
the name of law enforcement. A study 
by a University government faculty 
member tends to establish that East 
Texas rural Negroes vote according 
to suggestions from whites, opening 
up the entire neglected area of the 
civil liberties of East Texas Negroes. 

I have watched the daily newspa- 
pers in Texas for the last two weeks 
and find therein accounts of these 
situations: 

At the request of the district attor- 
ney’s office Tropic of Cancer has been 
removed from all Lubbock book- 
shelves. Potter County Sheriff Jim 
Line said he would ask permission of 
the distributors to burn 5,693 copies 
of the novel. They were seized in 
Amarillo. In San Antonio, the district 
attorney ruled Tropic of Cancer can- 
not be sold in Bexar County. All this 
is done under the Texas obscenity 
law. 

A new blue law passed by the leg- 
islature has gone into effect. It is 
frankly designed to limit the business 
of discount houses that stay open 
Sunday, prohibiting the sale of speci- 
fied kinds of goods two days running 
over the weekend. Since the motive 
cannot here be’ defended as moral, 
it strikes me this may violate the civil 
liberties of businessmen. 

An ACLU leader in Houston beard- 
ed the Houston school board for in- 
stituting a loyalty oath as a require- 
ment for using a school auditorium. 

Atty. Gen. Will Wilson announced 
his ruling that juveniles from ten 
years of age on up can be prosecuted 
as adults for buying, having, or 
drinking booze. 


(Continued from Page 4) 
sive) source of financial support, the 
transient majority of its citizens can 
rightfully exert a controlling power 
over the university’s policies and prac- 
tices. 

“This misconception arises from im- 
porting into an educational situation 
a power-idea appropriate, if at all, 
only in an entirely different context. 
‘Who pays the piper calls the tune,’ 
perhaps, in industry, but certainly not 
in higher education. 

“This is so because, in instituting a 
university, citizens are not merely set- 
ting up one more organ of social self- 
help, or one more agency of state 
government. They are entering into a 
national and international community 
of scholarship and education. That 
community has its own ethic, its own 
standards of policy and practice... 
responsible to the educated world of 
the past, present, and future. These 
standards do not always accord with 
the mores of the citizens of any state. 

“University students, subsidized 
though they are, are not simply help- 
less wards of benevolent state govern- 
ment. They are, at their best, irrepres- 
sibly curious and healthily rebellious 
young minds, bravely out to challenge 
and change the world, to make it over 
in a new and better image, so that it 
may: fit an unknown era yet to be 
born. In the university, students can 
meet the universe, in all its contra- 
dictory, hideous, hopeful reality. This 
is not a reality ready-made for the 
citizens of Texas, however much they 
wish that it were so. Through their 
studies, students discover instead a 
word of much pain and little pleasure, 
of poverty, jealousy, anguish, and de- 


NOTEB 


J. Evetts Haley protested two more 
history textbooks proposed for use in 





the public schools. One of them was 
protested because the author wrote 
an article ir ithwest Review differ- 
ing with right-wingers who have said 
SMU is a hotbed of subversion. 

A Dallas ney asked the school 
board to reconsider the superintend- 
ent’s failure rehire three Seventh 
Day Advent teachers because their 
religious practices prevented them 
from attending teachers’ meetings on 
Saturday 

I Y CONCLUSION, now, 
with respe ) incidents, but ex- 
tant situat 

Sex law h violate the rights 
of consenting adults need to be chal- 
lenged somewhere they exist in Tex- 
as. Generally speaking, the poor get 
poor legal defense and almost never 
have sufficie funds for appeal. A 
cuckold i ermitted in practice to 
commit le which may have 
something with the civil liber- 
ties of the Ider and the wife in 
dispute 

University idents and faculty are 
still requires n the loyalty oath. 
So was at least one waiter at the Dris- 
kill Hotel he says. State offi- 
cials are required to pledge belief in 
God. Citize e required to obtain 
the permis f the legislature, by 
majority efore they can sue the 
state, whet! their cause is just or 
not. 

Obviously these subjects cannot be 
discussed minutes. Any one of 
them would lire at least that long. 
Necessarily, I have summarized; nec- 
essarily, simplified. My purpose, how- 
ever, has | imple. I have wanted 
to suggest 1 with accurate state- 
ments on various situations that in 
Texas now, there is strong evidence 


that we are suffering McCarthyism, 


without McCarthy, and that the prob- 
lem for believers in personal liberty 
is not what work on, but what to 
work on first. We need, I believe, in 
Austin, a ant, intelligent, careful, 
factually scrupulous, politically im- 
partial chapter of the American Civil 
Liberties We need people who 
will see the ngs in our midst, in- 
vestigate them, Name them, and stand 


up to then 


OO 


R.D. 


spair, as well as of desperate opti- 
mism. If th izens of any state real- 
ly wish t ate their young against 
these ugly against the currents 
of world and the vagrant 
winds of doctrine, they should never 
set up a ty in the first place. 

“(A iT faculty) serves 
men’s need t men’s whims or tra- 
ditions. We teach in the Univer- 
sity of Texas believe that we serve our 
state best protecting its moral 
weakness¢ it by building its moral 
strength. We iow that Soviet com- 
munism ha me a dangerous vul- 
garizatior iman ideals, and that 
it profits f every racial warp. We 
honestly be that those who would 
preserve prejudice unknowingly serve 
the communist cause, not our own.... 

“The Uni ersity of Texas, like the 
Universitie f Michigan, Washington, 
California, and Pennsylvania, is now 
a world-wide institution. An idea 
coined hers lay may be tested to- 
morrow in Cambridge; an hypothesis 
published ppsala may find its 
proof in Austin. A student here now 
will be a teacher in Istanbul next 
year. The eyes of London, Beirut, 


Moscow, Peiping, and New Delhi are 


upon us, as well as those of Texas. 
“The rules which must govern this 
university cannot be those alone of 
our own state citizens; they are inde- 
pendent principles of human decency 
and respect which have evolved 


through centuries of communal schol- 
arship and education. 
Texans live the whole world now. 
And whether we like it or not, Texas 
— beautiful and precious though it is 
to us the whole world.” 
W.M. 


research 


and 
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EAST TEXAS LUMBER WORK- 
ER by Dr. Ruth Allen, University 
of Texas Press, 1961, 240 pp., $5. 

AUSTIN 

Ruth Allen's East Texas Lumber 
Worker published by the Univer- 
sity of Texas Press last month is 
an important book, important in 
a way that will not be measured 
by its future sale. 

Dr. Allen invites us to consider 
a land of deep poverty which took 
root and grew as the lumber com- 
panies slashed their way into the 
coniferous forests of East Texas. 
She enables us to look beyond the 
folklore and the myth of East 
Texas to the grim reality of what 
industrialization can do, and in 
this case has done, to part of our 
people and our state. 

I suspect not many will take 
notice. The book is a dull instru- 
ment. This does not keep it from 
hitting with great and sure force, 
like any blunt instrument, but it 
will also strike as dull those who 
dislike the tedium of having facts 
served up on some 17 statistical 
tables, all carefully indexed and 
footnoted. Of course, Dr. Allen 
counters that hers is “a study”, 
an “economic and social picture, 
1870-1950". It is just this that 
makes her low-keyed indictment 
of our economic and social delin- 
quencies unassailable. 

VEN THOSE of us who have a 

kinship with East Texas and 
know well enough that the whis- 
tlepunks, the doffers, the wood- 
bucks, the tie hackers and the mid- 
night Charlies and high rollers 
have not really made a joy out 
of poverty may be unprepared for 
the story of these peculiar people. 

Peculiar? Yes, they are peculiar. 
This is not a judgment, it is a 
statistic—the kind of hard, un- 
bending statistic that strips the 
folklore off a man and looks at 
him naked, as the U.S. Army did 
when it rejected 16 percent of 
Southwestern males because they 
lacked elementary tools of lan- 
guage, arithmetic, and “the ability 
to solve simple problems.” This, 
too, has been uncorrected by in- 
dustrialization. 

Texans are disposed to be un- 
realistic in what they consider to 
be the perfunctory values they ex- 
pect to accompany industrializa- 
tion. There is a lesson on this in 
East Texas. Far too long have we 
thought of our Easternmost coun- 
ties as the usual rural legacy 
where agriculture dominated the 
activity of the people. It is not so. 

Consider one of these rural 
counties, Sabine. It has no com- 
munity. over 2,500 people. Dr. Allen 
cites the 1950 Census which show- 
ed Sabine County as one of the 
most industrialized in the state— 
over 39 per cent of its employed 
males engaged in manufacturing, 
the lumber industry. How has it 
fared under industrialization? Its 
fare has been shameful and fright- 
ening: 71 per cent of its families 
(1950 Census) have incomes less 
than $2,000 a year, a third of them 
less than $1,000, and almost a fifth 
less than $500. Consider Sabine 
County with its high industrial 
injury rate, with 10 per cent of its 
males over fourteen unable to 
work, with its low median school- 
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LUMBER IN EAST TEXAS 


Land of Deep Poverty 





ing, with 45 per cent of its homes 
without running water! 

Why is this so? Why should 
the people in these old counties 
that mother a great industry do 
so shabbily? Why, when the lum- 
ber industry has afforded a high 
standard of living for the timber 
workers of the Northwest and 
some other places in the United 
States? 

These are the questions that 
produced this study. Dr. Allen 
digs deep for the answers. She 
digs through the papers and let- 
ters of the. lumber companies 
starting 90 years ago, through the 
records of newspapers, unions, 
Congressional documents, and an 
assemblage of books and periodi- 
cals it takes fifteen pages to list. 
She examines the failure of union- 
ization and the tyranny of the 
lumber associations that had “so- 
cial and legal tools ready to the 
hands of those desiring to use un- 
realistic attitudes for realistic pur- 
poses of power and profit.” She 
looks closely at the economics of 
wage cost ratios to value of pro- 
duct and the stultifying effects of 
poor education and lost mobility 
on the workers. In a sentence she 
sums up the continuous deteriora- 
tion in the lives of these people as 
a plot, and “the plotter’s names 
were inertia, ignorance, and (must 
one add the third?) tyranny.” 

ENTY-ONE YEARS AGO I left 

Dr. Allen's classes impatient 
and with work unfinished. I was 
bored with the charts and statis- 
tics of labor’s problems. Too much 
was happening elsewhere; I was 
caught in the high drama of Mar- 
tin Irons and other raw-gutted 





leaders of Texas workingmen. I 
had to be part of the action going 
on—not with the lumber workers 
directly but with that movement 
which dedicates itself to them and 
to all other workers. 

We failed them. We tried. We 
lay in strange, lonesome rooms 
and sometimes on jailhouse cots 
and knew that we were failing 
them: the migrant workers, the 
garment workers, the textile work- 
ers, the laundry workers, the 
hotel maids, the retail workers, 
the domestic workers. 


Yes, and on occasion we failed 
the relatively well-paid oil, steel, 
and auto workers whom we have 
also helped so much. The public, 
that strange’ conglomerate, thinks 
only of our successes or of our 
turmoil. Seldom does it think of 
our failures. 


As Texas looks now to area re- 
development, to beefing wp our 
minimum foundation school pro- 
gram, to new industrial develop- 
ment, to retraining and relocating 
displaced workers, it needs des- 
perately to look to those prohibi- 
tive laws that have made the or- 
ganization into unions of work- 
ing men and women in low-wage 
industries virtually unrealizable. 
All those things we do now at such 
great expense after already hav- 
ing paid such high social costs 
would have been largely unneces- 
sary had it been possible to intro- 
duce some semblance of indus- 
trial democracy into these areas. 
People can do wonderful things 
for themselves if all the rest of 
us do not gang up on them. 

FRED SCHMIDT 








WHAT PRICE GLORY? 


AUSTIN 

Specially for Gov. Price Daniel, 
Mrs. Samuel Simon of Port Arthur, 
POET LAUREATE OF TEXAS 
and originator of “Texas Literary 
Week,” has presented to Our Gov- 
ernor one of her very own poems, 
entitled “Guiding Hand.” Accept- 
ing the poem was one of the more 
important tasks accomplished by 
Our Governor this week. 

Her creation was printed on 
parchment in black and gold let- 
ters, ornamented with a bluebon- 
net, and framed suitable for hang- 
ing. 

It is a very unusual and, some 
Say, a controversial poem, and re- 
flects the same techniques used 
by Mrs. Simon in her book of 
verse Golden Keys, published in 
1958 and which, according to the 
Austin American-Statesman, “re- 
ceived national and international 
praise.” 

The poem, “Guiding Hand,” 
copyrighted by Mrs. Simon, reads: 
7] 

Who is it runs our Lordly land 
And does his best for all the peo- 
ple? 

I shout 
steeple 
Our Governor. 


the word from every 


Who is it thinks and wisely plans 

For business, politics and labor? 

There is an answer just for this. 

He says, “Take care, he is your 
neighbor.” 

Our Governor. 
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Who is it plans for little folks, 
For all the schools in this great | 
land? | 
He never loses interest here, | 
Holds out to all a helping hand 


Our Governor. 


He fights for all he thinks is right 

With no base thought of greed; 

At constant work to help man- 
kind, 

No barriers, race or creed— 

Our Governor. 


The deeds he's done—a monument 

We cherish from day to day; 

His treasured works are stepping 
stones 

Along this troubled way. 

Our Governor! 





Prices on larger quantities on 
request. Send order with cash, 
check, or money order to: 
Futura Press, Inc. 
Box 3485 





Austin 13, Texas 





UT ARTIST WEISMANN HITS THE BETA KEY 


Shooting for Eternity 
At a Florence Fair 


FLORENCE 

At a carnival in Florence I saw 
a set-up that if brought to Texas 
would make a million dollars for 
someone with a flair for soaking 
up what's left of the glory instinct 
in people. 

Now just because this carnival 
was in Florence doesn’t mean that 
it had anything to do with the 
Medici, the Church, or with art. 
It didn’t. Until you looked close 
and listened carefully you couldn't 
tell it from a standard Stateside 
carnival that works towns in the 
100,000 to 200,000 population brack- 
et. There were the usual fried-type 
eating places and rides—a Ferris 
wheel, electric scooter cars run- 
ning on metal floors, a whip, a 
merry-go-round, and a variety of 
chair swings, rockets and airplanes 
spun around by revolving vertical 
shafts. There were the chance- 
type concessions—try to toss rings 
around shiny objects and bottles 
of wine, or lively rubber balls into 
narrow-necked bowls, variations 
of bingo, and the rest. 

Then there was the greatest 
number of shooting-type conces- 
sions I’ve ever seen in a single car- 
nival inside or outside of Texas. 
There must have been twenty of 
them. The duller ones provided 
pump rifles that blow out pellets 
and all you got for your hundred 
lire was the score you made on 
the target—no prizes, no awards. 
In others you used pump pistols 
with long barrels like the Bunt- 
line Special and tried to shoot 
packages of chewing gum, candy, 
and heavy-bottomed objects off 
tiers of shelves. 

N THE LONG LINE of these 

“shooting concessions was the 
one I said could make a million 
quick in Texas. All it was was an 
18 by 18 by 8 foot canvas booth 
over the front of which hung a 
red, white, and green sign (easily 
changed to red, white and blue) 
which gave the name FOTO 
SHOT. A good enough looking 
woman, somewhat like a_ stout 
Gunsmoke Kitty, ran the stand 
from behind a four-foot counter 
from which issued four small-bore 
hard rubber hoses about five feet 
long. These ran to four steel-bar- 
reled, fruitwood-stocked rifles. 

Back of the counter about 15 
feet there were four metal con- 
structions looking like something 
Stankiewicz might have welded up 
on an off day. At shoulder height 
these constructions branched out 
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a foot to the left and a foot to the 
right. On the right side was a tar- 
get the size of the standard fig 
leaf for life-size post-Renaissance 
sculpture. In the center of the tar- 
get—bull’s eye—was a shiny sil- 
ver button about half the size of 
the top of the Beta in the stand- 
ard mass-produced Phi Beta Kap- 
pa key. To the left was a camera 
lens and behind a metal shield, a 
camera. 


Above all this there extended a 
short metal rod topped with a hor- 
izontal shelf. After an Italianate 
version of the bigtown Texas na- 
turepath of the late 1950's filled 


| this high shelf with silver powder, 


he gave a signal to the stout Gun- 
smoke Kitty and you were ready 
to go—four shots for a hundred 
lire. 

She took your money, opened 
the petcock on the hard rubber 
hose that ran to your pellet-loaded 
gun, providing your weapon with 
an unlimited supply of greatly 
compressed air from the compres- 
sor running at the back of the 
stand. 

With a huge crowd of spectators 
behind you, you raised the gun, 
took aim and fired. And after a 
while you hit that top part of the 
Beta, that little dead-center silver 
button, and POOF! A great blind- 
ing flash went off in front of you 
and your awed and cheering audi- 
ence. Your pellet had struck home 
and completed an electric circuit 
and ignited the silver flash pow- 
der in the shelf above your target. 
You had done it-—you yourself- 
and everyone saw it and knew it 
to be true. 

T SEEMED real reward enough, 

the flash as big as an ignited 
ideal, and homage from the van. 
But there was still the lingering 
proof of it all, like tradition; the 
huge boiling cloud of smoke from 
the flash of powder was blown out 
over the crowd by a well placed 
electric fan. And still that is not 
all. Through the smoke and ad- 
miring voices the Italianate na- 
turepath gets to the camera to the 
left of the demolished target, fish- 
es out the negative you fired into 
being, and in seconds, it seems, 
presents you with positive proof of 
the wonder you'd performed, and 
the glory of that moment. 

There in the damp photograph 
you stand—in that instant of time, 
forever. There you are on the fir- 
ing line, just as your target saw 
you in the split second when you 
—you yourself—squeezed off the 
shot that did it all. And there be- 
hind you, your Florentine constit- 
uents in the van. 

I was thinking, as I carried the 
still damp momento of my glory 
past the Ferris wheel and home, 
that FOTO SHOT might not only 
make a million for some unem- 
ployed naturepath—it might also 
be what we're needing to render 
harmless any urge to glory we 
might have in these momentous 
times. 

DONALD L. WEISMANN 
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Photographers In Pursuit 


AUSTIN 

La Dolce Vita means “the 
sweet life.” It is a. popular 
phrase for what we think of 
when we are living it up with 
things of life that are not free: 
scotch and soda, KC steaks, 50- 
cent cigars, $200 suits and 
suites, private clubs and cos- 
metics. The idea seems also to in- 
clude some of the things of life 
that come free of charge for the 
fortunate, such as sleeping late 
and stealing kisses. 

The Italians have made a 
lengthy film, detailing this life, 
Roman style, to the point of fa- 
tigue. It is the sort of thing they 
do well; and one must confess, 
putting honesty before provincial 
pride, that our own cinematogra- 
phers fail as realists. In La Dolce 
Vita sordid sequences mount so 
progressively one upon the other 
that the theaters in Texas have 
played to full houses and the film 
has been held over. As Americans 
who have seen these shadows on 
the screen rush over for a better 
look, the production will no doubt 
bring needed tourist dollars to the 
Italian peninsula, helping the in- 
habitants enjoy a sweeter life 
still. 

The story opens after a catalog 
of names. We have Christ, .or to 
be exact, his image, in the clutches 
of a huge machine (a heliocopter) 
being hoisted high over Rome. In 
a second such gadget comes the 
press, including boyish photogra- 
phers and our hero, a reporter— 
a very handsome fellow. Pausing 
over a roof where four beautious 
women are sun-bathing, he asks 
by signs for their telephone num- 
ber and is refused with a smile. 
This casual failure to communi- 
cate, caused by foolish machines, 
foreshadows the final tragedy. As 
the scene ends, Christ hovers for 
a moment with hands outstretch- 
ed over the city, then disappears 
once and for all from the drama. 

E ARE NEXT in a night club 

where a prince is entertaining 
a comely lady whose husband is 
not present nor even invited. For 
our reporter this too is news: -he 
has his young photographer cap- 
ture the prince and his annexed 
territory at a moment of intimate 
conversation. However much this 
may be worth \to history, it be- 
comes worth more to the journal- 
ist not to print it—say, several 
thousand lira, or enough for a bar 
bill. 

Stopping at the bar after his 
scoop, the reporter offers to buy a 
drink for a wealthy sylph-like 
nymphomaniac of noble birth who 
has just had a double shot at her 
own expense. She takes him off in 
search of adventure in her long 
low motorcar, and they turn up at 
the remote home of a fallen 
woman, where the plumbing is 
out of order. She proves to be 


to caper, she dances with our hero 
the reporter. He explains to the 
actress in eloquent and classic 
Italian phrase that she is all 
women in one: mother, mistress, 
daughter, sister. She seems to like 
him, too, and if they had not been 
interrupted, he might have gone 
on to name her secretary, book- 
keeper, and cook; but she quarrels 
with her drunk fiance, who had 
once played Tarzan, and rushes 
off into the night—the reporter 
after her. 

They return after a late date to 
find fiance waiting at the door. 
He cuffs his betrothed, then walks 
over to our handsome and smiling 
reporter, and after telling him 
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that he, Tarzan, understands his 
position, delivers to the amiable 
newshound a quick right punch to 
the jaw followed bby a left jab to 
the middle section and an upper- 
cut to the chin. As our hero lies 
doubled up on one of Rome’s more 
fashionable sidewalks, his col- 
leagues, the ever-alert and omni- 
present photographers, crowd 
round, taking his picture from 
various angles and asking him 
now and then to lift his chin a lit- 
tle more. 

The reporter is next seen in a 
church, seeking refuge from re- 
porting low life in high places and 
vice versa. There his old friend, 
the organist and a good man, asks 
him to drop by the house for a 
gathering of intellectuals. In the 
mood for something quieter to ob- 
serve, our hero accepts for him- 
self and mistress. 

EANWHILE, two children of a 

devout family have seen the 
madonna. This also is covered by 
press and television more thor- 
oughly and hysterically than a na- 
tional party convention or a 
Texas-Oklahoma football game. 
When the gigantic spotlights have 
been focused and the cameras on 
their monstrous cranes installed 
at the holy spot, and mother, uncle 
and grandfather of the children 
are rehearsed and in place, the 
children, on cue, see the madonna 
again, and go on seeing her in 
spite of the rain. The tree that 
marks the site of the miracle is 
ripped to pieces by frenzied wor- 
shippers and the grandfather dies 
of a heart attack. Somewhere 
along here the audience begins to 
get the point that the world has 
had enough of the publicity racket. 

To nail down the other point of 
the story, namely, that the world 
is going to hell with a jaded ap- 
petite, several other well organ- 
ized and thickly populated de- 





baucheries are put together with 
remarkable skill. 

The reporter takes his father 
out on the town and nearly kills 
him with unaccustomed entertain- 
ment. We meet the rancid aris- 
tocracy at an ancient villa where 
they revel in old rooms and tombs 
till dawn. The reporter revels 
with an American painter of op- 
posite gender in an old bed. For 
some reason, in less favored lands 
than our own, the glorified and 
liberated American woman is a 
symbol of evil, like operatives 
that plan to overthrow the gov- 
ernment in an international de- 
tective story: movie-makers 
abroad cannot rest well until they 
have got their hero in her 
clutches. 

The action moves on to the or- 
ganist’s house, where hero and 
mistress are received with gentle 
refinement. Here we meet a new 
collection of strange specimens— 
intellectuals: Self-appointed poets, 
painters, and philosophers hold 
lofty discourse, make tape record- 
ings, and regurgitate by machine 
their own pontifications. Our de- 
scent into the Inferno is relieved 
briefly by the organist when he 
speaks of his two children, de- 
scribing their personalities with 
loving analysis. But he is insecure, 
since his environment is even 
more phony than he is. He later 
shoots them and himself. 

This places a strain on the re- 
porter, who had thought better of 
his friend. The reporter decides 
to become cynical, embrace la 
dolce vita, and make money. He 
takes the final step of desperation 
and becomes a public relations 
man. 

At the end we see him on the 
job and faced with the largest 
challenge of his career. He is ar- 
ranging a party to thrill people 
who have seen everything. This 
wears him out,’ naturally, since 
his clients have long been worn 
out. Taking leave at dawn, this 
most marvelous menagerie stag- 
gers down to the beach, where 
they are stared at by a fish from 
Australia. 


PRETTY GIRL, not yet experi- 
enced in ia dolce vita, waves 
from across an inlet to the re- 
porter, inviting him to come over. 
When he chanced to meet her 
earlier in the story, he had found 
her teen-age innocence refreshing 
and appealing. But that is a num- 
ber of debauches ago, and the re- 
porter-turned-p.r.-man has had it. 
He is impotent to respond to her 
unspoiled loveliness; and _ she 
stands, as the film ends, like the 
maiden on the Grecian urn, for- 
ever beautiful and unpossessed. 
Her part in the play is all too 
brief. The pictures that parade 
through the viewer's mind when 
he lies down to sleep are vistas of 





REAVLEY IN RACE; 
MRS. MOODY IRED 


Tom Reaviey, Austin attor- 
ney, became the first candi- 
date to announce for attorney gen- 
eral. Waggoner Carr of Lubbock, 
former House 
speaker, has 
been running 
for almost 
years, although 
he hasn't formal- 
ly announced 
yet. Carr is a 
staunch conserv 
Reavley ative, Reavley is 
something of a moderate. He 
served as secretary of state from 
1955-57 under Allan Shivers, 
vice-chairman of the committee to 
eliminate loan sharks during 1960 
and 1961, and as a lawyer has rep 
resented the electric co-ops. In 
release, Reavley said that the of 
fice of attorney general “requires 
and should evoke all the training 
talent, and time for its holder” 
and that he did not consider it “a 
way station to some personal 
bition.” 
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Political I ntelligence 


i Gov. Price Daniel set Dec. 16 
as the date for 
special elections in San Antonio 
one to fill Henry Gonzalez’ vacated 
seat in the Senate, the other to 
fill Rep. Franklin Spears’ seat 
the House. Spears, who has r 
signed to run for the Senate, was 
endorsed by the candidates’ screen 
ing committee of the 
Democratic Coalition. A spokesman 
for Maury Maverick Jr. appeared 
before the committee 
Maverick had authorized him 
withdraw his name from consider 
ation. County Cmsr. Sam Jorrie 
also decided against making the 
race. This leaves Spears 
apparent Democratic standard 
bearer, possibly against. Republi 
can Jim Helland. Rudy Esquival 
was endorsed as state representa 
tive. 
Fd Other special elections call 
by Daniel include a Dec. 9 
race in Galveston to fill County 
Judge Pete LaValle’s place in th 
House, and elections Dec. 16 to 
choose successors to Cong. Frank 
Ikard of Wichita Falls and state 
Rep. Tony Korioth of Sherman 
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Sam Wood of the Austin 
American reports that Atty 
Gen. Will Wilson is_ seriously 


weighing his chances of running 
for lieutenant governor, “should 
the governor’s race develop into 


a situation that might not look 





featureless new concrete apart 
ment houses across dusty vacant 
lots, the rush of parting and ar 
riving racing cars and limousines 
and hordes of running, 
and pursuing photographers 
TOM SUTHERLAND 
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Wilson appeared in 
capacity before the 
Power Commission § in 
1ington and warned that Tex- 
1employment will rise unless 
‘ sets an adequate rate for 
as production in the Per- 
He said the state had 

ened in the rate hearings, 
4s a representative of the pipe- 
panies, but in behalf of all 
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i“ Judge Bob Slagle, a powerful 
tical figure in North 
as apparently squeezed all 
opposition out of the pic- 

ppears now to have the in- 
the congressional 
Sam Rayburn’s district 

)bserver has been advised 

sition to Cong. Bruce Al- 


acK on 


ger in next year's Dallas election 

led down to conservative 

state Rep. Bill Jones and Baxton 
Bryant, a liberal 

Washington, Robert 

Baskin of the Dallas News 


Some conservative Demo- 
Congress are saying pri- 
wished Democrats 
ared so well in New York, 
sey, and San Antonio elec- 
hey believe President Ken- 
nd his administration need 
the electorate to 
slower on liberal 
feared now that 
will push harder 
passage of highly 
sial parts of the 1960 
platform.” 
the 
Goode election: 
ist Vietor Riesel minim- 
ignificance of the victory 
Democrats, said the GOP 
percent of the vote this time 
I with 20 percent in the 
448 congressional race. “The last 
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idenda to Gonzalez- 
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nzalez ran for state sena- 
18,000," Riesel 
time he took the con- 
nal seat by 10,000. In effect, 
akes the district a ‘marginal’ 
political definition, and 
now run for office 
. San Antonio 

the “surprisingiy 
of Gonzalez’ jousts 
OP candidates, pointed out 
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wrote rhis 


must 
I year.’ 
Light noting 


ttern’ 


his 1956 general primary 

r the state Senate Gonzalez 
Jesse Oppenheimer by 55.17 
44.83 percent; in 1960 
eated Ike Kampmann, 56.71 
t to 43.29; and in 1961 he 
55.35 to 44.65. The 
“Over the period 
>OP candidates improved 
of the vote in wide 
North Side and the 
but Gonzalez tightened 
the East and West 
Little change over- 
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Albert Pena, major organizer 
nd the Gonzalez victory 
‘ontinued on Page 8) 
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Being an action and prayer for 
Judgment for Plaintiff and against 
Defendant for title to and posses- 
sion of the following described 
tract of land, to-wit: 

A part of Lots Nos. Two (2) and 
Three (3) of the partition of the 
Elijah Morris 4.42 acre tract of 
land out of the Henry P. Hill 
League in Travis County, Texas, 
as shown by a partition deed 


vorce dissolving the bonds of mat- 
rimony heretofore and now exist- 
ing between said parties; Plaintiff 
alleges that she and defendant 
lived together as husband and | 
wife until 1954; plaintiff alleges 
that defendant was guilty of cruel 
treatment toward plaintiff of such 
a nature as to render their fur- 
ther living together insupportable; 
plaintiff alleges that three chil- 


;from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
|reference is here made for all 
| intents and purposes: 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 


j day of October, 1961 
O. T. MARTIN 
Clerk of the I 
Travis County 
By A. E. JONES 


somehow more upright and admir- 
able than either of her visitors, 
who take over her bedroom. 

The handsome reporter returns 
to his own apartment to find that 
his pretty dark mistress has pois- 
oned herself. (Italian women, it 
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CITATION OF PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Esther Turner, Defendant, in 
the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 





CITATION OF PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXA 

TO: C. (CHARLES VEEI 
jand wife, VELMA D if 
| living, and if dead, th : ‘ 


be held at the courthouse of said | Travis County, Texas. dren were born of this marriage, | > oak ade ar recorded 
seems, always know, and Italian|county in the City of Austin,| Issued and given under my hand |io.wit: Ella Louise, age 11 years, | Sentatives of each of said oo oy a ae Travis 
nna ’ Travis County, Texas, at or before | and the seal of said Court at office | wijton Louis, age 9 years, and | Defendants, end th inknown County Dee ~~ 
ovies never bother to explain |10 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon-| in the City of Austin, this the 24th | Grace Ann, age 7 years, and plain- | heirs of each of sai Plaintiffs allege that on the 
day after the expiration of 42 days | Gay of October, 1961. tiff asks the Court to award her | {emdants; the lega 


15th day of November, 1960; they 
f the were, and still are, the owners in 
ed De- fee simple of said lands; and that 
nown |om said date Defendants entered 
and dispossessed Plaintiffs from 
such premises, and withholds from 
the possession thereof, to which 
possession they were and are 
legally entitled. Plaintiffs allege 
that they are entitled to damages 
for the rental value of said prem- 
ises in the sum of $200.00. 
Plaintiffs pray for relief, gen- 
eral or special, legal or equitable, 
to which they might be entitled. 
All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
é on file in this Office. 
f issu- If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 





tives of the unknown he 
of said named Defendant 
unknown heirs of said n 


how.) Reporter rushes mistress to 
hospital in time to save her for 
other jealous scenes that punctu- 
ate the course of his coverage of 
the news. 

Next a Hollywood actress ar- 
rives in a plane that looks like an 
angry insect. Reporters, announc- 
ers with on-the-spot mikes, and a 
bevy of agile photographers mob 
her to her never-waning ecstasy. 
Suffice it to say that she is some- 


O. T. MARTIN, JR. 

Clerk of the District Court, 

Travis County, Texas. 

By A. E. JONES, Deputy. 
CITATION OF PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Otis Louis Piper, Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

Nn | You are hereby commanded to 

Being an action and prayer for|appear before the 98th District 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and | Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
against defendant for decree of | be held at the courthouse of said 
divorce dissolving the bonds of|county in the City of Austin, 
matrimony heretofore and now ex- | Travis County, Texas, at or before 
isting between said parties; plain- | 109 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
tiff alleges that defendant left | day after the expiration of 42 days 
plaintiff on or about January 27, | from the date of issuance hereof; 


from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A. M. of Monday the lith 
day of December 1961, and answer 
the petition of plaintiff in Cause | 
Number 124,045, in which Clifford 
M. Turner is Plaintiff and Esther 
Turner is Defendant, filed in said 
Court on the 24th day of October, 
1961, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: 


custody of said minor children | 
and that the —_ — an order 
requiring the defendant to con- 4 
tribute a reasonable amount of te wages Magy men] Pog 
money each month for the support | tae tal ll ? the Gikeaien § 
and education of said minor chil-| 4 the unknown in a 
dren; Plaintiff alleges that no} ba a Defend re Saad 
community property was acquired; | fends , e ie Samed 
Plaintiff prays for judgment of di- | ad an Foe aa enue 
vorce from defendant, that the a ut taam ones af vee 
Court award plaintiff care and cus- sary sr farmed 
tody of the aforesaid minor chil- | Sard Dist ao Cc hen ny 
dren, and that the court require | 2°" rood “tg bt 
defendant | ty. bag 7 eee 
amount of money toward the sup- | — eae Coa 
port and education of said minor | —r- a2 y 
children. | first ‘Monday after th 
All of which more fully appears of 42 days from th 


from Plaintiff's Original Petition |... hereof: that is to say, at oF 
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what top-heavy and overloaded in| 1956, and that plaintiff has not that is to say, at or before, 10 A. Ba age gg Mg ge | before, 10 o'clock A.M. of Monday | issuance, it shall be returned un- 
the bow and 1s architecturally the heard from defendant since that | o'clock A. M. of Monday the 18th Hee tr a . the 18th day of December, 1961, | served. 

y date, and that such period of time | day of December, 1961, and answer | "tents and purposes; q|and answer the petition of Plain WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
kind of figurehead that appeals to |constitutes abandonment of over the petition of plaintiff in Cause |, f this citation is not served | titrs in Cause Number 123,801, in| Clerk of the District Court of 
the be. three years; plaintiff alleges that | Number 123.280, in which Rosie = a ty a! — ¢ Its | whic Travis County, Texas. 

e beast in men on land or sea. |no children were born of this mar-|Mae Piper is Plaintiff and Otis pon 7 tee returned un-| HERBERT J. KONZE, ET UX/ Issued and given under my hand 

riage an a no community i i q - nd wife ALMA KONZE e Plain- nd the seal of sai urt at office 

Later, at a club with room enough property was acquired; Plaintiff yy on the 13th = ot WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., | titts, "lin the City of Austin, this the 30th 
prays for judgment of divorce | August, 1961, and the nature of |Clerk of the District Courts of | And the hereinabove named De- | day of October, 1961. 


led in O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 

y O. T. Martin, Jr. 


from defendant, and for such and 
other relief that the Court may! Being an action and prayer for 
seem justly entitled; judgment in favor of plaintiff and 

All of which more fully appears | against defendant for decree of di- 


| Travis County, Texas. fendants are Defendan 

Issued and given under my hand | said Court on the 3rd day 
ond the seal of said Court at office |tober, 1961, and the nature of 
in the City of Austin, this the 30th | which said suit as follo 


which said suit is as follows: 
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DALLAS LAWYER 





‘No Limit Except Man’s Inability To Imagine’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 

What are the values common to 
human beings? “I can’t say it, be- 
cause here I think my imagina- 
tion’s completely limited,” Mulli- 
nax continued. “Nothing in my 
education, nothing in my govern- 
ment has permitted me this free- 
dom of inquiry. The whole idea of 
national sovereignty, the whole 
idea of sectional prejudices, the 
immediacy of problems, have just 
flat denied me—have denied ev- 
erybody—an opportunity to think 
on this area. 

“But I suspect ...I suspect... 
that one of these values . . 
| eer ° 

“. . that such an education 
would give me the capacity to un- 
derstand adequately the motiva- 
tions of any other human being 
in the world, and if I understand 
his motivations I’m not very likely 
to despise him or hate him or 
shun him. 

“Until I can get to the point 
where I could adequately appre- 
ciate any other human being’s 
motivations, I am going to have 
in some degree the capacity to 
hate him, to fear him, to despise 
him, or to shun him. Am I not? 

“You know, there is a great sec- 
tion of our brain we don't use. The 
frontal lobe. The doctors call it 
‘the silent area of the brain.’ Evi- 
dently they can cut it off and we 
do just as well. 

“There's always a question as to 
why on earth is it there? Nature 
or God is supposed to have some 
reason for everything. 

“I'm one who suspects that it’s 
there to house those areas of 
knowledge of which we are com- 
pletely ignorant. 

“Once we can eliminate all the 
things that inhibit us, the human 
being who has lost those inhibi- 
tions and can utilize all these 
drives will probably be using the 
silent area of the brain. 

“Now this fourth branch of gov- 
ernment should be something that 
will have latent within itself the 
ability to help us get beyond the 
nation, back to our individual re- 
lations.” 


East Texas Lad 

49-year-old Otto Mullinax was 
born on a farm near Winnsboro, 
Texas. His grandfather had to flee 
the South during the Civil War 
because his sympathies were with 
the North. He heard the wife he'd 
left behind died, so he remarried; 
then he learned she was still liv- 
ing, so he went back to her. All 
the while he was fathering chil- 
dren. Mullinax laughs and says 
that’in the family “we've always 
been just a little bit illegitimate.” 

When Mullinax laughs his whole 
torso participates in the convul- 
sions and peals of sound that bring 
all conversation and thought to an 
end until they subside. 

An East Texas boy, he used to 
say “nigger,” of course. He started 
wondering when he went home 
from the University of Texas in 
1934, saw a Negro friend on the 
street, and shook his hand: by the 
time he reached home his father 
had heard about it. But he really 
got religion when he playfully 
called the Mullinax’s Negro maid 
“nigger” and she lost patience and 
chased him around the kitchen ta- 
ble with a butcher knife. 

“I'm tellin’ you, I got me around 
that table and from that moment 
to this I was completely converted 
to the notion that there was some 
things you kidded about and some 
things you didn’t,” Mullinax said, 
the laughter rising from him 
again. 

In 1934 Mullinax and his student 
friend, Clay Cochran, took over 
the South Texas Young Democrats 
with a program of progressive re- 
form. Gov. Jimmy Allred told their 
mentor, Dr. Robert Montgomery, 
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he wanted to meet them, and Mul- 
linax remembers breakfasting with 
Allred at the Mansion. Montgom- 
ery in those years had a close tie 
with Allred, who was advocating 
the state public utilities commis- 
sion in which Montgomery deeply 
believes. 

In 1936 Mullinax ran for the leg- 
islature on a platform that was 
radical in those days: abolish the 
poll tax, tax natural resources, 
enact a strong lobbyist control 
law, and “no sales tax.” J. Frank 
Norris, the Baptist preacher in 
Fort Worth, had called him a rad- 
ical on-campus force in a pam- 
phiet, and this was used against 
him the last two weeks of the run- 
off, which he lost by a narrow 
margin. 

A student who had lived with 
Mullinax and others at the Pro- 
gressive Democrats’ House lifted 
a box of their private correspond- 
ence and took it to legislators who 
decided to investigate communism 
at the University. Mullinax was 
subpoenaed, and “For a while they 
were making headlines, but we 
were, too.” 

Then a_ stranger approached 
Mullinax and his friends and re- 
veaied he, the stranger, really was 
a communist, and that there was a 
cell of six or seven students who 
had taken to meeting in a hollow 
underneath the physics building 
auditorium. Alarmed by the inves- 
tigation, they had moved their 
records to the attic of the faculty 
woman's club! 

“So what shall we do?’” Mulli- 
nax remembers the communist 
youth asking him. He remembers 
the reply: “‘We'’ve got two pieces 
of advice. If you can’t drop dead, 
for God's sake just sit still and 
wait till this thing is over.” 

One of the young Reds was ap- 
prehended putting leaflets in cars 
on the Capitol grounds and thus 
the existence of the cell was 
brought into the hearings, but, 
Mullinax remembers, none of the 
students the committee had been 
after in the first place was in- 
volved, nor was the faculty. 

Mullinax ran for county judge 
after a few years in Winnsboro, 
but by that time there had been 


too much damaging publicity and | 


he ran fourth in a field of five. 
He does not regret his rejections 
at the polls. “I hated trying to 
make people think I care anything 
about people I don’t care anything 
about,” he says. 

Then, Mullinax says, “I did the 
two worst things a man could do. 
I joined the Army and married. 
They were both my salvation.” 

In 1947 he formed his law firm 
in Dallas; there are now seven 
member lawyers. They represent, 
most consistently, the teamsters, 
machinists, electricians, and oper- 
ating engineers. (The teamsters in 
Texas, he says, “are the most bona 
fide and democratic labor union 
that I know of,” and the last 15 
years in Dallas “have had more 
organizational effort than any 
other element of the labor move- 
ment.”) 


Year from Now? 

Mullinax is a member of the na- 
tional board of Americans for 
Democratic Action. He is a key 
person in nearly all liberal proj- 
ects in Dallas. He was Henry Gon- 
zalez’ North Texas campaign man- 
ager in the 1958 gubernatorial 
campaign, but did not take any 
part for either Gonzalez or Maury 
Maverick Jr. in the 1961 Senate 
election, believing it was senseless 
for both of them to run and a 
waste of time to support either of 
them under the circumstances. 

At an organizing meeting of the 
liberal forum of Texas, Mullinax, 
losing patience with discussions of 
state tax policy, patronage, poli- 
tics, and the like, rose up and said 
the real question, with war threat- 
ening, was whether they would 
even be around a year from then. 





“I have been very depressed 
about this damned atomic thing,” 
he said in the Observer interview. 
“I have had almost as many posi- 
tions in my mind as there have 
been days of the week the last five 
or six months.” 

“As far as I am concerned climb- 
ing into a hole in the ground is 
completely unrealistic. It repre- 
sents neither the kind of country 
in which I want to live before or 
after I go into a hole in the 
ground. I see that it has only one 
value, the part it plays in the de- 
fense structure. 


“I've thought very seriously of 
going to South America or the 
safest place, to be among the last 
of the survivors. Have you? My 
family agrees that before we'll 
spend $1,500 to build a hole in the 
yard, we'll just damn sure spend 
it to go to South America. If it 
comes to that, anything I want to 
contribute to as a way of life with- 
in the confines of this country is 
just flat gone. 

“It's my notion that neither 
Kennedy nor Khrushchev has got 
the guts. to push that button. I 
think they’re both lying in their 
teeth when they say they’re gonna 
push that button. Mr. Eisenhower 
said that while he was President, 
j no chance explosion would precip- 
; itate the war. He never even said 
| that while he was President—but 





| there it was, big as life, in his 


“I've just given up on what a 
liberal should do. I want to say 
three things to the President: 

“One. Look on bomb shelters as 
purely a tactical part of the de- 
fense of the nation. 

“Two. If he feels under any 
moral restrictions because of me 
and my family—I’m turning the 
entire operation of negotiating for 
a better place to live in over to 
him. It this means he’s got to push 
a button, don’t hold up on my ac- 
count. F 

“Three. The third thing I want 
him to do is just send me a suicide 
kit, a painless way of taking care 
of my family. I just don't like the 
idea of shooting ‘em. 

“Now if that sounds to you like 
the language of a rational human 
being, then you're just as far gone 
as I am,” Mullinax said. 


mind.” 
| Mullinax presses to the question, 
| Should the country be willing to 
surrender rather than face the 
nuclear catastrophe? 

| “What would happen beyond un- 
conditional surrender?—If every- 
body said, ‘Well, if you’ve got the 
lack of sense to push the button, 
come and get us.’ What has he 
got? What has he got? It doesn’t 
seem to me he’s got much. In one 
generation beyond total surren- 
der, I'm not sure we haven't got 
everything Hitler had at the peak 
of his power (in-Germany). 

“I don’t think you necessarily 
make me a Red just because you 
force me to have a particular alle- 
giance to an ideology. I may have 
to hide my ideas, but I have a 
chance to live and make ’em real 
again,” he said. 

Trying to reduce tensions raises 
the question “whether the demo- 
| cratic process can work in this 
| country when the military is com- 








pletely organized against it. I’m 
not sure that when it came,” that 
is, a situation of declining world 
tensions, “the military would al- 
low it any more than they do in 
South America. This runs so coun- 
ter to our present resolution, the 
chances are the President would 
be impeached who tried it... . The 
masses can’t have a movement 
because by the nature of the situ- 
ation they can’t have the informa- 
tion.” 


Decade Behind 

Adlai Stevenson and Chester 
Bowles favored tension reduction 
before entering the government 
but do not appear to now, Mulli- 
nax said. It appears to him that 
from the information they have, 
reducing tensions is not possible. 

In Kennedy, Mullinax said, “We 
got as much as we could expect. 
This is probably the historical 
fact. Moral judgment is always a 
decade behind developments. With 
technology it may now be a: thou- 
sands years behind. And so I just 
can't take the responsibility for all 
these problems,” Mullinax said. 

Mullinax believes federal spend- 
ing should be increased 10 to 20 
times in every area “because I 
think that built into the public 
sector is the economic salvation 
of our country. You encourage in- 
vestment in the private sector, 
and you also make a tremendous 
investment in the areas where we 
desperately need it, which is in 
the people who represent our fu- 
ture.” 

His grandfather could not imag- 
ine the radio; his father, the TV; 
he, radar; but men have invented 
these things and now take them 
for granted. 

“I don’t think there’s any limit 
to this except men’s inability to 
imagine,” he said. R.D. 








Political Intelligence 


(Continued from Page 7) 
and state chairman of the Latin 
organization PASO, called on Vice- 
President Johnson this week to 
thank him for his activities on 
Gonzalez’ behalf. He said LBJ 
“made a real contribution to our 
success in electing Gonzalez.” 
Pena, along with Dr. Hector Gar- 
cia of Corpus Christi, national 
PASO president, attended Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s White House din- 
ner and reception Monday. Pena 
later went to the Pentagon for a 
conference with Navy Secretary 
John Connally, but remained mum 
about what was discussed . . . Ob- 
server sources in Washington say 
the cocktail party gossip is that 
Connally will run for governor... 
Connally carried along 14 Texas 
publishers with him on the air- 
craft carrier Lexington when it 
left San Diego for a cruise to Ha- 
waii. -The Texas Press. Assn. 
formed the group at Connally’s 
invitation .. . Cong. Jim Wright 
will have a fund-raising dinner at 
the Driskill Nov. 21, $10 a plate to 
help pay off his Senate campaign 
deficit. 


w Rep. Menton Murray of Har- 

lingen has agreed to intro- 
duce a bill at the next special ses- 
sion to make part of Padre Island 
a state rather than a national park. 
Land Cmsr. Jerry Sadler, who vig- 


orously favors this course, 
he will help prepare the bill. 


says 


Ww A hot partisan controversy 

has developed between Clyde 
Johnson, executive director of the 
state Democratic Party, and Mrs. 
Dan Moody, the Democrat-turned 
Republican who spearheaded a 
rally of conservative Democrats 
for the GOP’s Jack Cox a couple 
of weeks ago. Johnson charged 
that 45 of 67 persons reported to 
news media as signers of a peti- 
tion urging Cox to run for gov- 
ernor were not present at the Cox 


rally. He called the meeting “the 
worst political flop and the big- 
| Best piece of false political propa- 
| ganda in Texas politics.” One of 
|the signers, Sen. Hubert Hudson 
of Brownsville, was in Europe, 
Johnson said, and three “promi- 
nent Democratic Party leaders” 
| who were listed have “vigorously 
| denied” any part in the petition 
or the meeting. Mrs. Moody blazed 
into Abilene and fired an angry 
telegram to the AP in Dallas 
charging that Johnson's state- 
ments were untrue. She said: 

“Have just seen statement from 
AP out of Austin Nov. 10 put out 
by political pee-wee Clyde John- 
son, concerning the conservative 
meeting last week in Austin which 
backed Jack Cox. Because such a 
little man puts out such a state- 
ment does not make it true. Every 
name on that list was contacted 
and indicated approval of Cox; and 
because a few reneged due to dirty 
pressure from ‘higher ups’ in the 
once good old Democratic Party 
does not make the meeting a flop 
nor cancel its import. 

“I charge that little Mr. John- 
son put on TV yesterday facts 
that were absolutely untrue and 
TV and press gave weight to these 
unsubstantiated statements. I sin- 
cerely ask you as a decent news 
agency to give us equal coverage 
to combat these regular under- 
handed practices. This little man 
is scared because outstanding cit- 
izens over Texas, many former 
Democrats, resent Democratic 
black mailing and are turning to 
Cox to ric us of this crew.” 

Since the meeting, Mike Butler 
of Austin, Gene Hendrix of Alpine, 
and Hagh White of Dallas have 
disclaimed any part in it. 

Cox, in a City Coliseum rally 
in Austin, blamed Texas’ $90 
million deficit on Gov. Daniel, said 
Allan Shivers turned over a sur- 
plus to his successor, and comput- 








ed the average monthly deficit 
since Daniel took office at $1.5 mil- 
lion. This he blamed on “fiscal ir- 
responsibility.” In a Dallas 
GOP ‘rally, Cox said: “Plans are 
being made in Washington to de- 
stroy me personally. And they are 
welcome to try. All I have is my 
family, my home, and a small busi- 
ness in a tough field.” He said the 
Democrats’ defense of the “com- 
mon man” is a myth. “No Ameri- 
can considers himself common,” 
he said. “Actually, the Democrats 
are not concerned so much with 


| the common man as in their abil- 


ity to dictate to the common man 
in the power they want over the 
lives of individual Americans.” 
i“ In an intensive speaking 
tour of the state, accom- 
panied through parts of West 
Texas by national GOP chairman 
William FE. Miller, Sen. John 
Tower said: 

In El Paso—Republicans can 
win, not by shouting slogans and 
calling people who disagree with 
them communists, but with hard 
day-to-day grassroots political 
work. 

In Waco—We should not be dic- 
tated in our foreign policy by 
“that nebulous thing called world 
opinion, or what the ‘uncom- 
mitted’ might think.” The Reds 
are not deterred by such qualms 
“with their bloody aggressions 
and 50-megaton bomb tests.” 

In Dallas—“We can win a ma- 
jority of the seats in the House 
and enhance our position in the 
Senate (in '62). If we do it, and 
only then, can we elect a good, 
sound Republican (president) in 
1964—and perhaps save Western 
civilization.” The “liberal estab- 
lishment” in Washington .. . “for 
the most part is a collection of 
eggheads ... who see themselves 
as a new ‘elite’ bent on subjecting 
the people to total dependence on 
big government.” 














